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EDITORIAL 


ARE WE RETREATIN 


noticed in a magazine from the West. the remark 
of a mission administrator to the effect that. present-day circum- | 
stances are forcing a retreat in world-wide. Christian work. . This 
probably referred primarily to the effect of the downfall in western 
support of mission work upon the particular work with which he is 
connected. Other administrators, however, might say the same thing. | 
Thus viewed we may have retreated on some board fronts. We have 
lost some missionaries and missionary leadership is being pruned . 
off. Some institutional work has suffered, too. The missions as such 
are no longer the spearhead of Christian service in oriental lands. 
But we must not conclude that because western Christians are doing 
less financially and their missionaries are falling into line behind 
oriental Christian leaders, that a general retreat marks the China 
Christian Movement. If we remember correctly a prominent Chinese 
Christian leader some years ago, on hearing of huge sums of money 
it was proposed to raise in the United States for work in China— 
the wave of prosperity was then foaming high and wide—expressed 
the wish that much of it might fall into the sea, or words to that 
effect. He has had his wish.’ Much western prosperity has fallen into 
he sea of. depression and with it the increase in free money for 
work in China that disquieted him. But what of it? In wide-spread 
proclamations of -various Christian messages we are, as we have 
noted recently in several issues, going ahead. More people in China 
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72 The Chinese Recorder [February fy 
are listening to Christian messages than ever before. No retreat im ! 
there! At the moment the Chinese people understand better what im ‘ 
Christians can do to help China than ever before. That is not a ques. Im | 
tion of money but of spirit and service. There is more cooperation M ‘ 


between Chinese and Christian agencies for the building of life and 
character in China than ever before. That does not mean retreat! 
In leadership the organized church is slipping back. That spells t 
retreat on one salient, it is true. But the China Christian Movement & ,, 
is also manifesting the genius of Christianity in experimental efforts & .. 
at the rebuilding of the whole of life in a more determined and wide. & }, 
spread way than ever. On this salient advance is evident. Christians & q 
in China are not retreating from their obligation to help build the # fF 
new China. Furthermore, in more ways than ever before the Chinese— & Y 
_ Christians and others—are supporting work under Christian guidance & j 
with both sympathy and funds. That means another leap over the 
top! Christian problems have, it is true, grown in size, number 
and complexity. But that is largely because we see better the 
ramifications of Christian effort with the life of China. They give 
us pause. But we pause only to learn how we may go forward more 
surely. We are not retreating from them. We are sometimes 
uncertain what to do: in no sense have we lessened in determination 
to go on doing. Those in the West who think sometimes that the 
work in China has gone into a general retreat because they cannot 
give it all the support they wish should come and study it with us. 
We are not retreating! On some salients we are going forward! 


" In general we are holding our own! ter 
SCIENCE AND SERVICE 


_ China is being reborn and with it, in part, the China Christian po, 
Movement. This rebirth is scientific in large part. Public welfarei® yp 
has been held up by China’s sages as one of the responsibilities—some & an 
times the major one—of the governments of China. But never until an 
today have attempts to promote the welfare of the Chinese peopl i adc 
by their governments been other than sporadic, superficial andgm ha: 
short-lived. Thus China’s ideal of public welfare has never beengi 40( 
actualized in other than spotty and unscientific reforms. Today the occ 
situation is different. The significance of such efforts at social ani exr 
economic welfare as the cooperatives, the experiments in Kiangsi off ind 
the Government and the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union, them Bui 
building of irrigation systems, the study of rural industries andj arn 
Tinghsien, lies not in their adequacy to solve all China’s mountainoug™ inte 
economic problems in the immediate future—a nation cannot 
rebuilt economically by fiat or sudden schemes !—but in the fact that 
these schemes are, in large part, applications of scientific principle 
to economic and social problems. For that reason they are exper! 
mental and must perforce move slowly and be worked in limited areas 
That they presage a change in economic welfare is seen in the opposr 
a tion to more than one of them by those interested in exploitin 
. peasants and workers. Each of them is developing seeds—to chang 
ie ‘the figure—that.may in time be planted in many. other places thal 
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at those of their experimental origins. At this point Government and 
Christian agencies are beginning to cooperate in searching for solu- 
tions to China’s welfare problems that will, when applied on a wider 
scale than now, open the way to permanent solutions. Such an 
approach is something China’s Sages; of course, never envisaged. It 
fis, indeed, something that China’s modern welfare seekers are now 
at! I only beginning to sense in any adequate measure. We have referred 
lls HH to welfare schemes only. But scientific methods are being applied 
nt # increasingly to educational and other problems also. Intensive studies 
rts M are being made, for instance, of the natural resources of China and 
de- @ her archeological and anthropological history. Much of this goes on 
ins #™ quietly. None of those engaged therein use a propagandic amplifier. 
the M External and internal political issues occupy front pages in the press. 
o— M Yet though often unheralded China’s problems are being approached 
nee # in the scientific mood and with scientific technique. The Chinese are 
the ™ ceasing to look on science as an ideal and are putting its principles 
ber Mf to work. In this some Christian agencies:share. For these reasons, 
the Mm we repeat, China is being reborn and, in part, the China Christian 
ive fm Movement also. How fast this movement can go forward among so 
ore multitudinous a people we cannot say. But it is plain that progress is 
nese being made in understanding what has to be done to promote human 
son fm Welfare and in doing it. Less time is being spent discussing the rela- 
the fm tion of science to religion and life and more in applying it to religious 
and social service. Theorizing is giving way to experimentation. 


Us. STATUS OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA 


The “Sovict State” in China—Kiangsi and Fukien—has lost its 
territory and fied from its capital. In a disjointed form it is trying 
to reach West China being, at present, somewhere on the northern 
border of Kwangsi. The use of the term “extermination” is in this 
tian particular case partly justified. To bring about that retreat took 
fare upward of 500,000 Central Government troops four years to achieve, 
me @§ and involved a huge outlay of public funds. To the cost of putting 
nti an end to this aspect of the Soviet adventure in China must be 
ope added the cost of beginning it. The Fukien Provincial Government 
anim has reported that during the occupancy of this “Soviet (Red) State’ 
een 400,000 people were rendered homeless and a total property loss 
them occurred of over $50,000,000 (silver). That is not all. A costly 
anim experiment in the solving of some of China’s fundamental problems, 
j off indeed! In a sense the Government now has time to get its breath! 
them But no more! Some escaped remnants of the “China Soviet State” 
ania army have become roving bands of desperadoes whose only surviving 
ume interest in economic problems, whatever it was originally, is to 
. maintain themselves at anybody’s expense and in any: feasable way. 
The main remnant has, as we have noted, turned towards West China 
where it may add strength to the Communist Movement that has been 
growing in that part of China, and may ere long provide Szechwan 
with a Red army in its south,as well as its north. Towards this latter 
feld the Government is now turning its attention and even giving 
some aid in personnel, etc. towards meeting the situation. Evidently 
the problem of Communism in China did not end with the trek of 
the “Soviet State” from its erstwhile territory. 
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It is well to remember, too, that the burden of economic insecur. 
ity which gives rise, in considerable measure, to these Red revolts 
still remains with us. It may be true that the activities of these Req 
armies are sometimes simply movements by political opponents of a 
provincial or the National Government. Sometimes their leaders are 
only adventurers and, perhaps, less frequently simply metamorphized 
bandit bands. In the use of terrorist methods they go as far, some. 
times farther, than Red movements elsewhere. But their philosophy 
is unformed and their hold on those they affect directly weak. To 
unravel these criss-cross relationships is almost impossible. The fact 
remains that economic inequities and iniquities have much to do with 
them. People who are economically secure or contented rarely respond 
to the enticements of Reds or any other revolutionary movment. In 
the territory held by the “China Soviet State” the Government is 
promoting a campaign to relieve these economic stresses—to improve 
upon the aims of the “Soviet State”. We hope that no consideration 
will cause it to be shunted onto a siding. That would be calamitous! 
It would be a mere council of perfection to suggest that this Kiangsi 
experiment should be at once repeated all over China, though event- 
ually only some such widespread attack on economic inequities will 
solve finally the issue of Red or other movements. The fact remains 
that not only should the Government’s Kiangsi experiment continue 
but others should be started so that the Chinese people may begin 
to see light on their economic future. All this is a challenge, too, 
to Christians who claim they can out-think and out-live the Com- 
munists. The “menace” of Red armies and “states” may be brought 
to an end. But the issue of enabling the people to live decently will 
not end unti! decent living is generally possible. | 


FUTURE OF ORGANIZED CHURCH 


_A letter recently received calls attention to the way that effort 
is being made to set up Christian groups parallel with the organized 
church, in these words. “We in the interior, trying to establish 
Christian churches, are only too often annoyed by ‘free lance 
evangelists’ both men and women, formerly missionaries now mostly 
Chinese, who bring something like fifty varieties of religious teaching 
to propagate among our churches. If they would only wear themselves 
out on outsiders we could say nothing; but to wean off separatist 
groups or ‘cells’ is disrupting and disturbing. Our latest is the ‘Little 
Flock’ which seems to be led by some man in Shanghai”. This addi- 
tional and pungent bit of testimony on the tendency of various 
groups to grow up parallel with the organized church permits us 
again to refer to the subject. In this particular case the motivation 
is, apparently, to get away from all foreign influence. Churches 
founded by missionaries are, it seems, dubbed “corrupt”. Were this 
an isolated case or phenomenon it might be ignored. But when we 
add to it the tendency to form fellowships of various types (mentioned 
in the January issue of the Chinese Recorder), the way in which 
propagandic campaigns are carried on with only a loose relationship 
with the organized church, and the general lack of interest in and 
weakness of the relation of the organized church with Christial 
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social efforts and their consequent tendency to hive off also, we 
evidently face a situation full of portent for the organized church. 
It is, of course, easy to lay the blame on the separatist tendencies 
of free lance evangelists, Oxford Groups, social\leaders, etc. Some 
blame must be laid also on the organized church. Some of those 
setting up separatist groupings may be misguided. But not all. Taken 
altogether these groupings parallel to the organized church that are 
appearing show that in some way the organized church does not 
meet the situation. There may be, for instance, fifty-seven varieties 
of Christian messages in these extra-church movements. But are 
the messages of the church itself a unit? Is there an inevitable 
expression of the genius of Christianity that is cramped by the 
present bounds of the church? Why is the organized church failing 
in leadership and various types of Christian leadership growing up 
outside of it? Is this an inevitable fruit of Protestantism? Is it 
possible to regain for the organized church the position of leadership 
it seems to be losing? Some answer will, we presume, be given to 
such questions in the study to be made under the leadership of Dr. 
Weigle. We mention the problem again because we feel that it must 
be faced squarely and frankly by all concerned. Viewing the China 
Christian Movement as a whole it shows two movements within its 
ranks, that of the organized church and one without or parallel to 
it. Is that what should be expected? Or can we do anything about 
it? We wish our readers would send in letters for our Correspond- 
ence department dealing with this issue. | 


CITIES AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Attention has been called more than once in the past to the 
fact that Christian missions have devoted a disproportionate amount 
of effort and personnel to cities. How far, as compared with the 
past, that situation has been corrected we cannot say. It is interest- 
ing that at a time when the demand for rural reconstruction is 
becoming increasingly urgent the Chinese Recorder should have an 
issue composed mainly of articles dealing with the stake of religion 
in China’s cities. In any worthwhile program for the rebuilding of 
a nation the urban and rural dwellers must go forward together. 
Many urban leaders came originally, or course, from rural districts. 
In general, however, programs for the betterment of either are apt 
gf <i among the urbanities. Certainly that is true of present- 
ay China. | | | 


When it comes to Christian effort the cities are not, compared 
with the countryside, suffering from neglect. Take, for instance, 
Christian propagandic effort. There are, of course, a large number 
of workers attending, in various degrees of effectiveness, to the 
needs of the country. But the major campaigns of 1934 were aimed 
at urbanites. Present-day Chinese evangelists, the Oxford Groups’ 
Movement and the “Youth and Religion” campaign all centered in 
cities, usually the larger ones. The Bethel Band, whose activities 
have ranged far and wide, worked in cities, though its Gospel Bands 
as well as bands set up by others include the country in their itiner- 
aries. All this is partly explained by the fact that cities offer an 
easy access to crowds of people, are more easily reached and provide 
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easier facilities for campaign organization. China’s cities are hot. 

beds of iniquity as well as seeds-beds for progressive ideas. But they 

sem to be still receiving their share of such religious effort as 
ere 1S. 


__ No general trek urbanward yet marks China, though some 
cities are growing rapidly. China’s population is still mainly rural. 
Nevertheless influences are at work drawing China’s life cityward. 
some of these are rooted in Christian sources. Industrial develop. 
ment tends to lure workers to the city. So does education, partic- 
ularly of middle and higher grades. Medical care, likewise, is more 
easily available in cities than rural districts. All these advantages 
provide opportunities to climb to a higher and sounder level of life 
than the country offers. As the numbers seeking these advantages 
in cities grow so does the need for religicus attention thereto. 


Now if those who follow the lure of. the cities automatically 
returned to their rural starting points to live and work, then Christian 
work might be justified in centering itself on city areas even more 
than it now does. But that is just what does not happen to any 
appreciable degree. The call of the enlarged city life usually weakens 
and sometimes wilts the desire to return to the country. If, there- 
fore, life in China as a whole is to be rebuilt these city centers 
of work must furnish an impulse that will send those benefitting 
thereby back to the country in much larger measure. The modern 
cry of “Back to the country!” tends to emphasize the necessity of 
this drive ruralward that must be centered in city work. 


Christian institutions are to some extent moving with this 
ruralward trend. The Lichwan experiment of the Kiangsi Christian 
Service Union has secured a number of young college trained. youth 
to give time to its work. Such short-term rural work should become 
a regular feature of the service of most college graduates and for 
many of them a permanent career. In many cases, too, Christian 
institutions are introducing their undergraduates to rural service. 
More of that is needed. For the present the major emphasis should 
still be laid on this call to rural service. The trend in medical work 
to provide more and better opportunities for medical service to rural 
dwellers should be rapidly expanded. It will be a long time ere 
the country has caught up with the city as regards advantages of 
living. Since the larger educational institutional are in or near large 
cities they should make training for rural service—short or long— 
a major point in their curricula. Here is a vocation that not only 
promises outlet for educated youthful energy but also promises much 
help towards rebuilding China by putting youth to work at rebuilding 
the countryside. Opportunities for such training lie at the door 
of every institution. Weré¢ planting the impulse to rural service more 
conspicuous in the work of city-centered schools one would hear less 
of their tendency to train youth away from the country. In this 
connection city evangelistic groups, also, should give more attention 
to touring rural districts or at least always set up in connectiol 
with the city campaigns rural follow-up efforts. In any event the 
time has not yet come when interest should be focused on the needs 


of the city more in proportion than it now is 
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Christian Stake in China’s Cities* 
FRANK J. WHITE 


rg HIS is one of the largest, if not the largest ‘missionary associa= 
T tion in probably the largest non-Christian city in the world. 
| During -the year we have discussed the missionary activities 

of Shanghai in regard to administration, translation, publica- 
tion, financial, clinical and office functions... We have not forgotten 
that we have in Shanghai, also, a larger number of missionaries in 
active evangelistic service than in any other city in China. 


_. Now the backbone of any country is the farmer. He supplies 
not only the food and raw materials upon which the city dweller 
lives, works and trades, but also the most stable human material 
for the upbuilding of the city and the nation as a whole. This is 
particularly true of China where eighty percent of the population is 
said to be rural. : | 


In the early ages of the Christian church the farmer was for 
long neglected because of his inaccessibility. The term “heathen” 
is a reproach to Christianity, since it meant “heath dweller” before 
it meant a non-Christian and was applied by the city Christian to 
the rural people whom he neglected and perhaps despised. The term 
“heath dweller” was used to designate a non-Christian because the 
cities had not yet become sufficiently Christian to give the gospel 
to the country. 


In the early days of Christian work in China the rural population 
was neglected because the missionary was not permitted to go far 
into the interior and later because it was so easy to find people to 
preach to in the cities; so the more inaccessible country dwellers 
were ignored, and even after the gospel was carried into the rural 
districts economic and social welfare therein was neglected. Not 
much had been done economically or socially for urban peoples 
either. As to this lack of interest of the Christian Church in the 
rural dweller we can now speak, partly at least, in the past tense. 


In searching for material for this address I found in the index 
of the Chinese Recorder for one recent year fourteen references to 
“Rural” but in the last fourteen years I found only one reference 
under “Urban” or “City”. Of course city problems are partially 
dealt with under other topics; but so are rural problems. In all 
the volumes of the International Review of Missions I found nothing 
under “City”? and in the Laymens’ Report and the Fact. Finders’ 
Volumes on China not a single reference. It appears, therefore, that 
in these later years the city Christian is attempting to atone for 
the previous neglect of the “heath dwellers” by his fathers. 


We rejoice that the farmer and his needs are at least being 
seriously considered. May there be no lessening of this effort. and 
may the pace be accelerated. But should we not, at the same time, 
reconsider the needs of the vast population that inhabits the cities? 
This I am going to do though with particular reference to Shanghai. 


*Address delivered to Shanghai Missionary Association, June 12, 1934. 
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The history of Christianity from the beginning es been that 
of going from city to city-and attacking the strongholds of unbelief 
and wickedness where they: were most. strongly defended. Paul and 
his co-laborers followed the great Roman roads from city. to. city. 
This was one cause of the rapidity of their success. 


While it is true that the backbone of the nation is on the beso 
it is equally true that the life and brain of a nation are in its cities, 
The progressive intelligence of a country is found in its cities and 
before it can be dulled by the friction of the great masses therein 
it is resharpened by the constant influx of the most progressive life 
of the rural areas. You always find the thinking, acting people in 
greatest numbers in congested urban areas. The cities are filled with 
progressive people—merchants, manufactures, teachers, students, 
intelligent laborers. In Russia the city rules the country so is it 
always in any country. Win the city and you win the nation. Lose 
the city and you lose the country. 


Testament Panl wrote his creat letters to the 
churches in the cities and the greatest of these letters. is to the 


church in the greatest city, Rome. 


Of what value would it be to. Christianiss a country if its 


cities are left to be superstitious or .irreligious and cesspools of 


iniquity? The cities of Russia overturned the nation and are now 


ruling it with a rod of iron politically and religiously, or irreligiously. 
Today Russia is controlled by the cities although the rural popula- 
tion is overwhelming. The same thing can easily happen in China. 
‘ Even though eighty percent of the Chinese live in the country at 
the present time they are constantly pouring into the cities. The cities 
may be helped by the country but in the end if China is lost it will 
be because the cities are lost. If it is people that we wish to save 


for this life as well as the life to come we have them in the greatest 
numbers in the cities and in the most accessible form, though there 


is no lack of people anywhere in China. 

_ _ All this applies especially to the lower Yangtze valley in which 
we live. Nowhere is the rural population more dense. But in this 
area the proportion of city dwellers is much greater than in any 
other part of China. In fact the whole south-eastern part of 
China—Kwangtung, Fukien, Chekiang and Kiangsu—is composed 
more largely of city dwellers than other parts of. China. “Within 
200 miles of Shanghai are at least twenty cities of 50,000 or more; 
eight cities of 100,000 or more; six cities of 300,000 or more; five 
cities of a half a million or more. And we have also this great city 
of over three millions. And then there are a thousand towns of 
5,000 and more. | 

It has often been said that we must do more for the farmer 
because most of the Christians are farmers. That is probably true 
of some regions but it is certainly not true of this area. Even in 
the small village churches, many of the Christians are shopkeepers 
not farmers. | 

The leaders of the future in this region are not coming from 
the farms. In college classes composed of 135 juniors and seniors 
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only five were children of farmers. These students, furthermore, 
were drawn from nearly all the provinces, especially the south- 
eastern provinces. In Shanghai we have this urban problem in an 
extreme form. In thirty years Shanghai has grown from a half a 
million to three and a half millions. It is now one of the largest 
cities of the world. The new altas of China published by the North 
China Daily News places Shanghai as sixth in the list of the world’s 
great cities. Census estimates are so juggled, however, that it is 
very difficult for any one to make real comparisons. Other authori- 
ties, for just as good reasons, would place Shanghai third in the 
list with only London and New York ahead of it. Certainly Shanghai 
is the largest city numerically in Asia in spite of Tokyo’s method 
of including everything in reach within the municipality. | 


Dr. Charles Richet, the French authority, estimates that Shang-. 
hai has the largest annual rate of growth of any city in the world, 
55 per thousand. He estimates that in 1944 Shanghai will have a 
population of 5,700,000. At that rate of growth it will actually 
be the largest city in the world by 1950—or at farthest by another 
ten years 1954—having then a population of over. 10,000,000. “God — 
forbid!”’, one might exclaim. It is nothing of which to be proud.. 
But there is little doubt but that this will be true if the past 
history of Shanghai is any indication of its future. eee 
_ Situated as it is at the mouth of the Yangtze river with 440. 
millions of people behind it, no other city in the world has the same: 
possibilities of growth. If the Mississippi river rose in the Middle 
Rockies and flowed eastward and emptied into the Atlantic ocean 
at the mouth of the Hudson, and if the population of the United 
—— -was not far from a half a billion people, New York City 
might hope to rival Shanghai. | i 

' Some of the wiser heads in Shanghai are beginning to realize 
that the Greater Shanghai plan, with its Municipal Center and net- 
work of new roads envisioning a tremendous development, is not an 
empty dream. It will never supplant the present Shanghai as some 
Chinese have hoped; it will only add to an already great city. It 
has long been a foregone conclusion that Shanghai is destined to 
grow all the way to the Yangtze River as well as on both sides of 

Not to merition the 60,000 foreigners, the population of Shang-: 
hai is drawn from all the provinces. Religiously about 14,000 are 
Protestants and about 40,000 Roman Catholics. The Moslems have 
ten mosques and claim 80,000 adherents, hut their claims are always 
notoriously high. Perhaps 20,000 would not be too low an estimate. 
But they are much more active than in the interior and they are — 
much more eager to win converts since they are materially helped 
by their Indian brethren. Yet it is very doubtful whether they are 
making many new converts. 


How many Buddhists there are in Shanghai would be as difficult 
to say as it would be to estimate the number of Buddhists in China 
and to differentiate them from the non-Buddhists. But certainly 
there are a larger number of active Buddhist laymen in Shanghai 
than anywhere else in China. Yet the most active, as Mr. Millican 
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has shown us,* are mainly retired merchants and officials and they 
are making little impression on the younger generation. : 


The Confucianists are no longer religious, if they ever were, but 
they are still a strong ethical force. Taoists are practically negli- 
gible as a real religious force though they cannot be ignored by 
those who wish to break down the superstition and ignorance which 
are among the greatest barriers to real religion. In addition: there 


is an innumerable throng, far larger in a great city like Shanghai than 


anywhere else, who either frankly confess that they have no religion 
or whose indefinite religious ideas belong to no known categories. 
The limited surveys which I have made on the basis of several 
hundred student investigations show that this last class, including 
the agnostic, the uncertain and the indifferent, involves an astound- 
ing proportion of the total population. 7 ) 


The greater part of the three million Chinese in Shanghai are 
almost wholly engrossed in the pursuit of money. Most of the rich 
are anxious to become richer by any possible means and are utterly 
careless of: the welfare of others rich or poor. The racketeering 
ricksha owners are perhaps worst of all and are an example of the 
extreme predatory type. Most of the rich may have a little fellow 
feeling for the poor who work directly for them, but have no sort 
of compassion for the great masses and no compunction in grind- 
ing them down, if by that means they can still further amass the 
means to live in permanent luxury. This class of people are hardest 
to reach with “pure religion and undefiled” that reminds us 
that every man is a brother and must be treated as a man if not 
as a brother. | | 


The great masses of Shanghai are small merchants, clerks and 
skilled laborers working hard to amass a competence. Most of 
them think they are too busy to spare any time for religion which 
they regard as of questionable value either for this world or the 
next. They are partly literate and rapidly becoming more so. 


Then there is the third class of the desperately poor whose 
every energy is engaged in keeping body and soul together and 
who ever live in fear of starvation or beggary. Some of these will 
listen to the teachers of religion partly in the hope that religion 
may, in some way, help them fill their empty stomachs. Another 
class is that of the utterly downtrodden. To this belong most of 
the ricksha pullers, sing song girls, prostitutes, and slave girls, 
whose lot is bitter indeed. The beggars are also a class with enormous 
numbers; some hardened, some cunning, some hopeless, but all most 


pitable. 


Last of all are the criminals. The Chinese say, “All the bad 
people from all the eighteen provinces come to Shanghai”: We will 
not mention again the biggest and worst criminals, the racketeers, 
but most add the grafters who settle in Shanghai to enjoy their 
ill-gotten gains—robbers,. thieves, gamblers, cheats and all the 
others who suck the blood of their fellowmen. This last is not, as 
some would have us believe, the highest class in Shanghai nor 1s 


*“Buddhist Activities in Shanghai”, Chinese Recorder, April 1934. 
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-_ — much worse in proportion to its population than any other 
ig city. | | 
But if Jesus wept over Jerusalem because of its indifference and 
opposition to good what would he do when seeing not only the 
roofs of this great sprawling city, but on looking down into its dens 
and tenements and up into its palaces and luxurious apartments, 
and also into the lives and hearts of rich and poor, the miserable 
and forsaken? It was for just such as these that he lived and gave 
his life. It was just such as these with whom he compared himself 
when he said, “I was hungry and you gave me no food”. | 


With no pride whatsoever we can say, “Ours is one of the 
greatest cities in the world; great in numbers of human beings; as. 
large as a small state in itself; and second to no city in its 
colossal need.” This represents a task fit for the most consecrated 
and wisest Christian body that can be found. Neglect of this need 
will mean the development of a well-nigh incurable cancer in the 
body of the Chinese nation. The religious neglect of this great 
metropolitian center will inevitably result in the continuance of that 
selfish capitalism which is utterly blind to the ultimate effects of 
its selfishness. 


An atheistical communism, that is already widespread in China, 
will find its most fertile soil in this great mercantile and industrial 
center. The growth of such a communism in China will, as everyone 
knows, result in a religious cataclysm that would defer the moral 
regeneration of China for centuries and help fix for the same 
centuries sinister selfishness, class hatred and scorn of Christian 
love upon the whole continent of Asia. | an 


A gigantic task faces the Christian forces of Shanghai. But on 
the other hand the resources of the Shanghai Christian community 
are tremendous. There are more than forty Christian churches 
therein as compared with the ten Mohammedan mosques, with nearly 
fourteen thousand Christians. There are fourteen Christian middle 
schools, two universities, two medical schools, one school of law, 
one school of business, five Bible and theological schools and at least 
eight Christian book shops as compared with the two or three run 


by Buddhists. There are at least a half hundred pastors, thirty- 
seven evangelistic missionaries and hundreds of Chinese and foreign 
teachers, doctors and social workers. This is a tremendous force! 


Shanghai is the worst city in China but it is also the best. 
Not only are there more Christians in Shanghai than in any other 
city in China, but probably a much larger proportion of Christians 


as compared to the total population. About one person in 800 in 


China is a Christian, with about one in 200 in Shanghai. Further- 
more one Christian out of twenty-eight in all China lives in Shanghai. 
A vast amount of Christian work is being done in Shanghai without 


- much noise; but much of it is being done blindly and even aimlessly. 


If this city is to be regenerated it will have to be done, of 
course, largely by its fourteen thousand Chinese Christians. The 
members of this Missionary Association, however, are aiding their 
Chinese brethren in this task and, are bound to continue this aid 
and to discover how to make it most effective. — i 
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__ It has been many years since Mr. W. W. Lockwood made a study 


of Shanghai and its religious needs. It is high time that an even 
more thorough study were made with a view to determining how to 
meet the needs. Whether we like it or not these many square miles 
of Greater. Shanghai are the pattern for the China of the future. 
net the Chinese Christian of the future is coming to Shanghai to 


If the leaders of rural churches need a place where they can — 
be specially trained for their peculiar task of. Christian leadership 


in the country, so do the leaders of the churches in the thousands 
of commercial and industrial centers of the future China need to 
be trained for their peculiar task. Nowhere can this latter be done 
so well as in this great throbbing center of commercial and industrial 
life. Many are already being trained in its schools, factories, social 
projects and business offices. Every Christian in Shanghai is a 
potential worker for the religious and moral uplift of China. He 


probably came from some other city or province and he is liable 


to remove to some other city or province in the near future. All 
the Christian work and training carried on in Shanghai is bound 
to affect other parts of China and, in the end, cannot but permeate 
the farthest. corner of this great country with its teeming population. 


ne ‘Youth and Religion in China’s Cities — 
| SHERWOOD EDDY 


leaders to take part in a two-years’ campaign under the Youth 
and Religion Movement. During a period of four months we 
visited twenty-one cities.! : 


On this my ninth visit to China during nearly thirty years I 
have never found the students and youth so open-minded, so 
sobered, disillusioned of their former slogans and panaceas; and often 
so heart-hungry and ready to listen to the Christian Gospel. I am 
convinced that China is by far the greatest evangelistic field of any 
country in the world today. Also, I believe it offers the greatest 
opportunity for personal dealing and personal evangelism. As a 
result of the extreme reserve of. the West many in Europe or 
America resent being spoken to about their religious life. One often 
meets with a certain antipathy in India or exclusive pride in Japan. 


‘i CAME to China this year at the invitation of the Chinese 


But I have found the officials and leaders of China not only invariably 


courteous, but usually frank and open-minded and often prepared 
seriously to consider Christianity. A number of them have definitely 
accepted Christ in personal interviews. Several are preparing to 
join the church. Others have entered groups or classes to make a 
study of the Christian way of life. In former years, there was some- 


1. These included Tientsin, Paotingfu, Peiping, Taiyuanfu, Kaifeng, Cheng- 
chow, Chengtu, Chungking, Changsha, Hankow, Nanchang, Shanghai, Hangchow, 
Ningpo, Amoy, Canton, Hongkong and Nanning in Kwangsi. We also visited 
Nanking, and my brother, Dr. Brewer Eddy, conducted meetings in Kiukiang, 
Yochow, Shaoshing and Foochow. | 
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times a wider popular hearing, and the limited Christian forces were 
swamped or overwhelmed by the large number of ‘immature 
enquirers or persons who said they would make a study of Christian- 
ity. This year, the aim has been to present the Christian way of 
life to carefully selected and, if possible, prepared audiences of non- 
Christian students and youth. In most places no special effort was 
made for numbers, yet local leaders were embarrassed by the large 


numbers seeking to gain admission to the meetings which was by 


ticket only. The attendance averaged two thousand a day on every 
working day in the first dozen cities visited. Three or four hundred 
in an average city have become enquirers or made their decision 
to accept and follow Christ. After the first twelve cities, the total 
attendance was 109,000. There were 1,479 decisions for the Christian | 
life and 2,520 enquirers enrolled to study Christianity. As in the 
case of all evangelistic work from the time of Christ to the present, 
there are always four kinds of soil, four classes of hearers. There 
is always shrinkage or a falling off on the part of many. Only one 
= of the four furnishes the good ground which bears much 

_ Before beginning the meetings, the Committee in charge 
nationally wisely arranged to allow a fortnight to study the situation, 
to meet Chinese and foreign leaders, to ask concerning the present 
situation among China’s youth and what messages or emphases were 
most needed. I visited first Shanghai, the financial capital, Nanking, 
the political, Nanchang, the military, and Peiping, the cultural 
capital of China. I went over Kiangsi Province, parts of which have 
been recently recaptured from the Communists, interviewed the 
communist general, Kung Ho-chung, who had recently renounced 
communism, met representative Chinese Christians, non-Christians 
and students inquiring as to their chief problems’ and difficulties. 


- Qn the voyage out to China after waiting upon God, I decided 
that the message for China today was Christ and Him crucified; 
to present Christ in His life, His death, His resurrection and saving 
power. I believe in His vicarious sacrifice for sin and that Christ 
alone is the way, the truth and the life; the way for China and 
the world today. | 


I could not cover all aspects of Christian truth but only what 
seemed to me to be the first principles and essentials for four 
successive nights when we met the select audiences of non-Christ- 
ians in a series of meetings in each city. Though I believed ma 
other things and though I had many things to say to them, I felt 


they could not bear them all at once. I began with each audience 


where I. found them, not with any finished system of truth or 
doctrine, but taking my point of departure from their own often 
elementary ideas against their own background and in their own 
environment. I tried to speak their language and lead them forward 
step by step, one truth at q time, one topic a night. | 

The first night, we spoke upon China’s crisis and upon sin. We 
tried to show that China is indeed facing a desperate situation 
today. She has lost her four rich eastern provinces to an army 


and a general-staff which apparently intends to take more. North 


4 


relieve the poor and the oppressed as we seek to follow the two 
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China is being flooded by. Japanese narcotics and a dark cloud 
hangs ominously over the northern provinces. In the West, especi- 
ally in Szechwan, communism is rising in the province which has 
been most robbed and despoiled and where the corrupt, opium-sodden 


armies, cold, ill-clad, ill-fed, with their pay kept back, will not fight 


the Communists. Whatever the press may say about the Com- 
munists being driven from Kiangsi, the problem of communism is 
by no means solved in China. As long as there is acute unemploy- 
ment, injustice, despair, banditry, robbery of the poor, the decay 
of life in rural areas—until these causes of it are removed commun- 
ism will be a possible menace. | 


Between these two foes, with the enemy advancing from the 
North and communism rising in the West, the old order of military 


feudalism in China is crumbling, disintegrating and giving way. 


China needs, and needs in time, to be made strong in her five-fold 


life—educationally, politically, morally and spiritually (this fact is 


central, dynamic and determinative of all the five), economically 
and socially. To build a new China, we need new men and a new 
system. We need strong, righteous leaders. But, unfortunately, 
youth all too often is not strong today. It is weakened and rendered 


impotent by manifold temptations, evils and sins. | 


_ * T proceeded to speak of the poison of Japanese drugs, the yet 
greater evil of Chinese opium on a scale more than ten times as 
great, and the yet deadlier evil of squeeze like a cancer, like a fatal 
internal disease in the sick body of China. I spoke of the tempta- 
tions of youth—dishonesty, impurity, gambling, dissipation, indiffer- 
ence and selfishness. I tried to show that no.man can save himself, 
that we have had precepts for centuries, but what we need is power. 
Where can we find this power? : 


- On the second night, I spoke on “The Secret of Power”. I spoke 
for over an hour about God, why I believe in God, how we can 


find God, what kind of a God we may hope to find as our Heavenly 


Father. The students on this second night listened as quietly, as 
intensely, sometimes as breathlessly, as on the first night when we 
had spoken of China’s desperate crisis and their own sin. 


_. But how could they find this God? How could they realize His 
power? What was the way out? This led us up to the third 
subject, “The Way Out for the Individual and for China”. On the 
third night we spoke of Christ as the way, the truth and the life; 
His character, his teaching, his sacrificial death, His power to save. 


On this night I gave my personal testimony of how Christ had 
come to me in successive steps, in a personal experience, later in 


-g@ universal experience that was to be shared with all men, then as 


a satisfying experience, and finally as a social experience as well. 
This experience was concerned first with the regeneration of the 
individual in a transformed character within, and second, in the 
effort to build a new society without. Just as Jesus challenged the 
money-changers in the temple, with their squeeze, bribery and 
corruption, their robbery of the poor, so we also should go out to 
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great commands of Christ, to love God and our neighbor: to go out 


like the good Samaritan to relieve the oppressed and the despoiled 


of suffering humanity. | 


_. I believe that the Gospel centers in Christ crucified and risen; — 
that men are saved through repentance and faith; that a Christian — 


‘is a true follower of Christ, responding to all the meanings which 


he finds in Christ as he seeks to live a Christ-like life in the love 
Z Soy and man and to make love sovereign in all the relationships 


_ After forty years. of experience in evangelism in various lands, 
I believe there is a very real danger in thinking that men are saved 
by shibboleths, by correct opinion, by intellectual acceptance of a 


transaction mechanically conceived, which assumes that if everything 


is finished for them they may live as selfish, nominal Christians 
sure of a future heaven, but not required to take up their cross and 
follow their Lord and Master in a sacrificial life. Whatever the 
reason may be I find many such nominal Christians and I have no 


desire to add to their number. I believe in Christ crucified and in 


His call. for everyone who would follow to take up his own cross 


After presenting Christ and the Christian way of life in the 
third meeting, we held an after-meeting for those especially interes- 
ted.. In this meeting, we asked; (1) How many who were called 
Christians desired to repent of their sins, to re-consecrate their lives 
to Christ and lead true Christian lives; (2) how many non-Christians 


were prepared to accept Christ as savior and follow Him; (3) how 


many beginners were prepared to enter groups or Bible classes 
to study the Christian way of life for a given period of a few months 


and then come to an intelligent decision with regard to Christianity ? 
On the fourth night, in speaking of the Christian Way of Life, or | 


How to Begin, I spoke of confession of Christ, of the importance | 


of the church and of groups who would share in Christian experi- 


ence, of the “morning watch” of Bible study and prayer which has 
been to me personally a priceless habit for forty years, of the need 
of service in beginning to witness and work for Christ, and to live 


for Him not only in theory but in practice. I urged upon all groups, 


not merely to join classes for theoretical study, but to conduct these 
with the twofold objective of seeking help for their own lives within. 
and undertaking some practical project of service to build a new 


China; that they should “work with their own hands;” that they 
should endeavor, if nothing more, to teach the Thousand Character 


system and to help remove the terrible burden of China’s abysmal 
poverty, ignorance and superstition. | , 


Japan in thirty years has enrolled ninety-nine percent of her 
girls and boys in school and has become a literate nation. Russia 


in ten years has swept nine-tenths of her children into school with 


compulsory primary education, and with semi-compulsory adult 
edueation has nine-tenths of her population now literate. But China, 


-which hes known letters for the last 3,500 years (since the writing 
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. mine per cent of all humanity who do not literally keep the 


China’ as if he had preached about the Great Dragon. Students and 
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on the oracle vones ot Honan) still leaves three-fourths of her 


children out of school and more than nine-tenths of her peasants in 


illiteracy and poverty. 
~.* However faultily, I have tried to present the whole Gospel] which 


includes in its application the two poles of the love of God and man, 
which is both inward and outward, both spiritual and practical, both 
personal and social, which includes the regeneration of the individual 
within and the transformation of society without. I believe that 
faith is not mere intellectual assent, mere correct opinion,. mere 
doctrinal orthodoxy,. We .are-told that ‘the devils. “believe and 
tremble.” I believe that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself; “who His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
the. tree ;” “who loved me and gave Himself up for me.’’. I believe in 
Christ's divinity, in His deity. I believe in the Holy Spirit who con- 
victs of sin and draws men to Christ. .I believe also, of course, in 
‘many other things, but I confined my preaching for four evenings to 
‘a few of these first fundamentals. I recognize that.there are others 
who would insist upon many other doctrines and issues as the -first 
essential. One Godly faith missionary told me that I was going to an 
‘endless burning hell with all other Christians and non-Christians 
except members of her own small sect, that is, with more than ninety- 

Jewish law 


and observe Saturday as the seventh day of the week. 


Others have raised other divisive issues, but this is no new thing. 
If our Master was called the Devil or Beelzebub, if the Apostle Paul 
‘was driven across the Roman world because of the bitter issue of 


‘circumcision which rent the churches in twain, if the historic church 


came in turn into worldly alliance with the war system from the 
time of Constantine in the Fourth Century, with the system of 
slavery for eighteen centuries, with the system of capitalism from 
-the.time of the Industrial Revolution, it is not to be wondered at 
if there are some who will not unite in any campaign to win non- 


Christians which is based merely upon the life, the sacrificial death 


and resurrection of Christ and His way of-life in the love of God 

 -As a matter of fact—and it is a sad fact—the non-Christians 
have not been a problem in a single city in China. In several places, 
the Christians and the church have been our only problem. As one 
Chinese Christian put it, the church, like the Dowager Empress 
living apart from the people in her palace, is separate from the 
people and especially from students and youth. Many of the pastors 
look -with suspicion upon youth. Many of the students, after attend- 
ing church, say they find nothing in the services that meet their needs. 
They say they have two deep desires; on the one hand for that which 
will help them to form a, Christ-like character and personally to live 
the Christian life, and on the other for that which will help them to 
‘build China, to save her as she is sinking in her present plight. In 
‘one church the pastor preached for six Sundays in succession upon 
one isolated topic that was as far removed from the moral and 
spiritual needs of the individual and from the desperate needs of 
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returned students simply will not attend such churches: ‘Attendance. 
cannot be enforced as a bitter duty. If they are not given spiritual 
bread or any practical help for daily living, they will not go. >...» 


_ I find one peculiar weakness in China owing perhaps to the 
Confucian tradition and the emphasis upon face and outward form, 
It seems almost impossible to get rid of an unworthy’ official, an 
unworthy member of the church, or of. the ‘Government, or any — 
other institution. Our Master said that the children of this.world 
are often wiser than the children of light. ‘In’ Soviet Russia, the 
Communist Party is. cleansed thoroughly. and periodically. Three 
series of questions are asked, first of the man himself: ‘“‘What. has 
he done for the cause this year?’”’ Second, of the members of the 
Party, “Is this member bearing fruit, or is he dead wood that should 
be cut from the vine?” And third, from non-members: “What has 
this man done for the community during this past year?” If these 
questions cannot be satisfactorily answered, he is expelled or. 
suspended. Over 500,000 members, of the Communist Party in 
Soviet Russia were dropped this year, or one in every seven.. In 
the beginning, the church was constantly cleansed. Judas, Annanias 
and Sapphira and other inconsistent, hypocritical, false or nominal 
members were excluded. But for the most part we no longer do this 
in China. A large number of nominal Christians are a terrible weak- 
ness to the cause of Christ today in this land. In one city which I 
visited three years ago, two hundred inquirers were handed ever: toa 
certain Chinese pastor. Within a month he had lost eyery one. ‘ The 
man could not hold or draw them. He had no poirt of contact with 
students and no sympathy with youth. Seer a 

This year in the same city, we did not hand over inquirers to 
this man merely to save his face, but we sought to organize them 
in groups under leaders who could win youth or reach students, 


This suggests the possibility of the importance of group life -and 


of some group movement in China wherever the churches are old 
and stiff, inflexible, rigid, out of touch with the life of the people. 
There are some things with which I do not agree in some of these 
group movements, but I welcome any movement, whether Oxford 
Groups or other groups, wherever Christ is truly proclaimed, wherever 
lives are changed, wherever men are won for Christ, wherever they 
are awakened enough to witness for Him and win souls. I. would 
rather have a living, witnessing, winning group working. on someé 
lines with which I did not agree than to have a dead church, per- 
fectly correct and orthodox but lifeless and cold. It seems.to me 
that there is no country in the world where group movements, not 
of one type only but of various kinds, are more likely to minister to 
a real need and to grow powerful than in China, and I for one wish 
_ | tried to present a whole Gospel. As between a vital personal 
gospel and the so-called social gospel, I would unhesitatingly choose 
the former. But it is not for us to pick and choose, to rend and 
divide, to take some fragment of the truth which we prefer. There 
is only one whole and complete Gospel, of Christ crucified and risen, 
a life entered by repentance and faith, seeking to live a Christ-like 
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life in the love of God and man. When two mothers claimed the 
same child, King Solomon ordered the babe to be cut in two and 
given to both mothers. Had they done so, there would not have 
been two children or two half-children, but two pieces of putrefying 
flesh which they would have had to bury. And when we divide the 
Gospel, pick and choose what we prefer, one liking a selfish; personal, 
possessive salvation for himself, and another a “practical’’ social 
service for his fellow-men, we have not two gospels, but two frag- 
ments of truth and of life which often are not only impotent but 
putrefying. We often have as a result a divided body of Christians, 
some conservative and some liberal, some Fundamentalists and some 
Modernists, some concerned chiefly about the day they should wor- 
ship, others about some special form or doctrine, until we stand 
divided and in shame, forced to say if we speak the truth, “Why 
could not we cast it out?” One says he is of Paul, another of Peter, 
another of Apollos. One prefers one doctrine and another something 
else as fundamental. It seems to me that there is only one whole 
Christ, one whole Gospel and that we dare not take less. Anything 
less will leave us in our present impotent divisions in which we are 
now living, with weak and divided churches not adequately reaping 
in the midst of this golden harvest in China, which is the greatest 
of any field on earth, while Christ’s words are ringing in our ears, 
“I sent you to reap.” | . 

- «. To hear the Christian message throngs. of youth have been 
pouring out in every city. I think it must have been because many 
of them were hungry of heart. In Peiping four thousand had 
applied for tickets, but only fifteen hundred could crowd into the 
church night after night, filling every inch of space in the aisles 
and even on the platform. The rest were turned away or listened 
over the radio. In Kaifeng, four thousand students crowded the 
great hall built by the former Governor, Feng Yu-hsiang, and there 
was a total attendance of 13,600. In the neediest province, Szechwan, 
an average of twenty-four hundred a day, ninety-five percent of 
them students, attended the meetings; and there were over one 
thousand inquirers. | 

__° ‘The hearing given by the officials also provided a great oppor- 
tunity. The Governors of Hopei, Honan and Hupei each called 
together two or three hundred of their officials and in two cases, 
took the chair at the meeting, while we spoke to them on such sins 
as the squeeze and opium that are menacing China. Fifteen hundred 
of Marshal Yen Shih-san’s officials were called together at Taiyuanfu 
and we were permitted to give them the very straightest message 
concerning the opium traffic and other sins in their province. The 
Governor of Hunan himself took the chair and invited us to speak 
to. two thousand of the officials in Changsha. The Governor of 
- Kwangsi wired inviting us to visit his province and sent an air- 
plane to take us from Canton to Nanning and return. The 
mayors of several of the cities have called together their officials. 
I know of no country where officials and leaders are so open and 
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ready ‘to-speak about Christianity or to listen to the straightest 
messages about the sins, social and personal, which are menacing — 


| China’s life today. 


Note. The final statistical summary of this campaign is as follows. Dr. 
Sherwood and his brother Dr. Brewer Eddy visited altogether twenty-one of 


China’s major cities. In most cases the campaign work devolved on Dr. : 


Sherwood Eddy. A total of 180,000 attended the meetings. There were 2,476 
decisions for Christ: 4,144 decided to study his teachings. With regards to 
these two items Canton was in the lead with 1,185 signatories; Chengtu next 
with 837; and Peiping third with 516. In Chengtu there are 500 men studying 
in twenty-five groups. Editor. 


Religion in Foochow 

Religious Sects 


N number of followers and influence in society the religions | 

- in Foochow may be enumerated in the following order: 
local cults, Confucianism, Christianity, Buddhism,. Taoism, 

and Islam. The local cults are nothing other than the 
worship of ancestors; the War God, Kwanti (§§j ¥); the God of 
Wealth (ff ph); the Duke of Heaven (= K 4B); the Five 
Dukes (4 @# and Madame Chen Chin Ku 4), alias, 
Lin. Shui Nai (BR 7 #3). The last three cults have already been 
discussed in a previous article, “Fukien Folkways and Religion!’ 
There remain to be treated the cults of the War God and of the 


The War God was originally a general in the Later Han Dynasty 
(4% %), an adopted brother of Emperor Shao Lieh (BR 3 #) 
Tradition says that as he was the most virtuous among the military | 
men, he was promoted to the rank of deity after his death. He was — 
loyal to the emperor till the last hour of his life, having been 
captured and put to death by a general of the Wu (3) State; and 
was generous enough to liberate his enemy, Tsao Tsao (@ #§) of 
the Wei (:$%) State, when the’latter suffered an overwhelming defeat 
at the hands of General Chou Yu (jj 3m) of the Wu State. Now 
it has ‘been the custom of every dynastic house to canonize a literary 
as well as a military saint. While Confucius was canonized under 
the Manchu Dynasty to represent the literati; Kwanti was chosen — 
from among the military class in preference to General Yo Fei 
(4% Fe) of the Sung Dynasty ( 4&) because of his opposition to the 
Tartars. Legend says that on account of his fierceness during his 
life time Kwanti has been transmigrated to be a serpent; later, having 
been made docile by Abbot Chi Chia (47 3§), he became converted 
to Buddhism and was made its protector. One peculiar characteristic 
of this cult lies in the fact that this deity is universally worshipped 
in commercial circles, (with the exception, perhaps of the Christian 


and Moslem traders). In every shop can be found the image of 


1. Chinese Recorder, 1933, page 701, 
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this deity, painied on a scroll with his server, Chou Chang (3 #), 
who holds a claymore behind him. The meaning of this cult is 
found in the fact that the merchants are encouraged to be as loyal 
to each other as this deity. ies 


Another local cult is that of the God of Wealth. Originally he 
was called the God of Earth (-- #h 4), worshipped wherever there 
dwelt one hundred or more families. Later his functions came to 
include the reporting of births and deaths in the community to the 
Supreme God of Heaven. Still later he came into control of wealth. 
The birthday of this deity falls on the twelfth of the second moon, 
when bankers celebrate it with feasts. At present people of every 
class welcome the visits of this genius, believing that his presence 
always brings wealth to the family. | 


Confucianism, which is hardly a religion in the strict sense, is 
for its practical common sense, supported by a great number of 
people including subscribers to the local cults. However, there has 
not been organized in Foochow any Confucian Church as once was 
done in Peiping. In thé city there has been in existence an institution 
called Ming Luen Tang (ff 4m 22), or literally the Hall for Manifest- 
ing the Doctrine of the Five Relationships. The work of this in- 
stitution is rather a study of Confucian philosophy with a view to 


its maintenance than the propagation of moral tenets. 


The Roman ‘Catholic Church in Foochow is supported -by the 
French and the Spanish missions. The members, numbering about 


two thousand, are mostly boatmen on the Min River. Owing to the 


custom that the Spanish and French priests merely perform cere- 
monies during the mass rather than preach from the pulpit, the peo- 
ple are ignorant of the essentials of the religion. Financially the 
Church seems quite efficient, for a cathedral was recently completed at 
a cost of, $150,000 silver, which came as subsidies from the missions. 


Comparatively speaking in Foochow the Roman Catholics are 
surpassed by the Protestants in number of followers as well as in 
influence upon society. Among the various sects of the latter the 
Methodist Church easily ranks first, followed in order of significance 
by the Congregational, the Anglican, the Revivalist (45 ie &), 
the Real Christian Church IK Wf and the Severith Day 
Adventists(?). The first-three sects have at present been uniting 
their efforts in many enterprises; the Congregationalists have 
affiliated themselves with the Church of Christ for about a decade; 
some Anglicans have for a time tried to be financially independent, 
calling themselves the Independent Church ( we #7); while the 
last three churches ‘refuse to cooperate with the other missions. . 


: The Buddhists, including monks, nuns, vegetarians, or laymen 
‘who merely study the religion, constitute rather a small percentage 
of the population. Big temples are found here and there, but few 
monks have reached a high plane in their attainment. It is rather 


the laity that understands the teachings of Buddha. 


Among the Taoists there are priests (married and single) who 
dwell in temples, and the laity, men and women, who worship the 


deity Lu Tsu (2 jif), alias Lu Sung (2 who was 
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converted to Buddhism during his life time. Of course the Primumi 
Mobile (3t 43 KX the Founder of the Celestial Religion ( 
# +), and Laotze (% _- #% or (4% are also venerated, but 
they do not win so much attention as Lu Tsu. 


In Foochow City there is a mosque, whose members number 
about 250, owning shops selling curiosities, beef, mutton, and bean- 


Religion and Society 


The social values of the above religions are various. The local 
cults. have achieved little in enlightening the masses, except some- 
times in arousing their altruistic instincts. Oftentimes when men 
and women pray for felicity and offspring, they are warned by 
oracles to occupy themselves with works of. charity. This is 
especially true of the cult of the Duke of Heaven. Many foolish 
pilgrims, however, have made vows that if they should beget male 
offspring, they will make them the adopted sons of the deity. They 
are willing to sacrifice money on incense, candles, and foods which 
they offer the deities mentioned rather than to relieve the wretched 
beggars who ask for a morceau to stop their hunger. 3 4 


_. The cult.of the War God has, perhaps, engendered in the minds 
of the merchants the idea of loyalty especially when material incomé 
affects their relationships. But here again we find that mariy are 
willing to lavish money in building temples for the War God rather 
than in relieving the needy. 


Confucianism has done the most in encouraging filial piety and 
peaceful living among its members. It insists on service to parents 
and the offering of sacrifices to them after death. It condemns 
anybody: listening to a woman who instigates him to quarrel with 
his brothers and to become unfilial and disobedient to his parents. 
Outside of this no constructive social work has been accomplished by 
this cult. It should be noted, however, that even the above doctrines 
are not propagated in any institution other than schools. While Con- 
fucianism still holds the minds of the people, it fails to influence the 
youths who are more interested in the socialistic principles of Karl 
Marx than in the dry teachings of the Sage. It is a question 
whether this cult will continue to hold sway in society. | | 


In the past the Roman Catholics have been condemned for defend- 
ing their members from the exercise of law thus encouraging them to 
commit crimes and defy our government. Only a few years ago 
rumors arose that the Roman Catholics in the southern suburb of 
Foochow had been steaming orphans in big kettles. As a matter of 
fact anti-Christian youths created the rumor and seized it as a 
pretext to persecute the Roman Catholics. As a result of this attack 
some philanthropists took away all the orphans from the Church and 
nlaced them in an orphanage, which is now known as Ku Erh Tsu 
(fi &3 fF) at the South Gate. Some anti-Catholic Protestants even 
went as far as to translate anti-Catholic books such as “Thirty Years 
in Hell,”, “Why Priests Should Wed,” and others which they secured — 
from Walker Publishing Company in America. So far as the. present 
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writer can see the Roman Catholics have achieved somewhat 
towards the social uplift of the masses. They have taught the lesson 
of charity towards the poor and the parentless as manifested in 
the establishment of a blind school and an orphanage. 


In theory and practice the Protestants have done considerable, 
though sometimes unconsciously, in promoting social welfare. They 
have inculcated in the minds of youth the ideas of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality. Freedom from sin, the brotherhood of men, and the 
idea of equality in the eyes of God of the value of the souls of all 
has tended to generate the conception of a “Democracy of God”, 
as Coe terms it. In practice they have planted hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, blind boys’ and girls’ schools, industrial institutes for 
crippled women in the city and its suburbs. In these enterprises the 
Methodists have undisputedly led the way;.the Congregationalists, 
-who are financially weaker, have done quite admirable work; but 
the Anglicans lag rather behind especially when the number of 
_ followers and financial resources are considered. The Revivalists, the 

Real or True Christians, amd the Adventists, being eschatological, 
have accomplished almost nothing in relieving social distress or in 
adding to societal welfare. | 


One of the serious blunders that the three Protestant churches 
have committed is that they required (and the Anglican Mission 
still does) non-Christian students of their schools to attend church 
services against their will. The students actually utilized the church 
service hour to read novels, or to prepare their lessons. Scholarships 
were awarded students who turned into nominal Christians, and 
financial rewards were used to induce converts. It often happened 
that these students later on joined the custom, postal, or salt 
service; and there, as their positions yielded considerable income, 
they gambled, indulged in alcoholic drinks, and sought vulgar 
pleasures on Sundays when they had time to spare. 


The eschatological churches are noted for the high emotional 
pitch of their outward manifestations. Many members of these sects 
avow that they are prophets with holiness approaching that of 
Christ; while in private life they are not known to lead lives in 
accordance with moral principles. 


That the Mussulmen have done little or nothing towards the 
improvement of society has been hinted. Buddhism, while exerting 
tremendous influence on the people with its doctrines of transmigra- 
tion, cause and effect, and other tenets, has likewise achieved little 
of social value. There has been no Y.M.B.A. as in Japan or Shang- 
_ hai. The only institution of any social significance is that of Kung 
Teh Ling (3) # #), or literally the Forest of Merit and Virtue, 
which now and then calls together the Buddhists to chant scriptures, 
to subscribe sums for its running expenses, and to further the 
interests of Buddhism. Most of the Buddhists the writer has met 
are still worshippers of ‘gold, office, or fame. The worst thing that 
some of the monks have done is their indulgence in immorality which 
drove away many supporters who used to subscribe funds tow 


the maintenance of temples. 
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While no social work has been directly affiliated with either 
Buddhism or Taoism, indirectly charity works have been organized 
by a number of philanthropists who happen to be Taoists, Buddhists, 

and Confucians. These societies which assume such names as 
“Leading Good Society” (3% gt), “Only Good Society” 3 jit)» 


“Great Good Society” (2 jit), “Tilling Heart Society” iit)» 


and other appellations have been doing such good works as those 
described below: 


1. The burial of the dead. During these twenty years wars have 
been waged so often that countless numbers of those who lost their 
lives in the field have been left unburied. It has been the business 
of these organizations to inter them. Many beggars or wretched 
people who cannot afford to purchase coffins are also deposited in 
tombs called the “Righteous Cemetery” (3 i). It should be noted 
that no cremation has ever been practised by these societies. 


2. Building of huts and distributing cotton clothes. The Red 
disturbances having devastated many homes, refugees were left 
without shelter and clothes. Philanthropists have undertaken to build 
some cheap huts and to secure for them cotton clothes to help them — 
pass through the severity of winter. In this enterprise Admiral 
Sah ( #% 7K) has been the most active. It may also be mentioned 
in passing that the three Protestant churches aide assisted in this 
matter to no small extent. 


3. Distribution of rice and medicine tickets. At certain seasons 
tickets for free rice have been distributed, but only to those who 
have been found to be really in need of ‘them. Free tickets for 
medicine are distributed to the sick. In the office of each of these 
organizations a doctor sits at certain hours to offer his services 
free. Some dispensaries have arranged that on the first and the 
fifteenth of every moon, medicine is sold at a certain discount or 
given free to applicants who hold certificates from these societies. 
Mothers of infants during the first three months are given allow- 
ances if they have proved themselves to be actually in need of 
financial assistance. During the evacuation of the Nineteenth Route 
Army twenty thousand piculs of rice were given to Admiral Sah to 
be distributed to the poor. 


4, Pensions to widows. Widows who remain chaste, prove to 
be of good character and are in need of financial aid are pensioned 
every month, though the sum given seems negligible. 


5. Distribution of good books. Certain kinds of books published 
by Hung Ta Good Book Company (4 ~% 3% # Je) in Honan Road, 
Shanghai, have been purchased for free distribution. These books 
treat mostly of rewards and punishments in either this world or 
the other. Some of them are Buddhist scriptures, others are Taoist 
writings, still others are works of the Confucian school. This book 
company does not aim at making profits, but often sells its com- 
modities at cost and sometimes below. Frequently some philanthro- 
pists assume the financial responsibility for the impressions of 
certain volumes. 
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6. Repairing roads, bridges, and pavilions. As the government 
pays attention to the construction of macadamized roads only, there 
is ample chance for private charities. Roads which endanger the 
lives of travellers and bridges which are often in a staggering state 
are repaired and rebuilt. Sometimes a pavilion is erected on the 
road for travellers to rest in. : ‘ 


7. Preaching of gospels. On certain days some well known 


monks or speakers, such as Yuen Yin (Aj #), are engaged to 
deliver speeches in certain houses, warning of the necessity of doing 
good and of abstaining from evil. Sometimes scriptures are expound- 
ed; especially WEF) and #). | 

8. Collecting written paper. From the moral point of view 
the throwing away of written paper does not seem a serious offense 
against any person. But the Chinese consider it a grave crime 
against the sages who invented the characters. Collectors are sent 
out, everywhere with baskets to gather such waste paper and give 
it to the flames in a stove called “Written Paper Stove” (*¢ #€ 48). 


9. Delivering souls out of purgatory (}§ fF). On many oc- 
casions Buddhist priests are engaged to chant scriptures to deliver 
souls out of purgatory. A considerable amount of money has thus 
been expended. Meanwhile many animals are purchased and liber- 
ated, i.e. kept in monasteries to be exempt from butchers, if they 
happen to be birds and beasts, and thrown into a river or pond if 
they happen to be aquatic creatures. It is strange that no venomous 


reptiles have been given such a privilege. 


Religion At Work in Hongkong 
RONALD HONGKONG 


SCENE I. BOYS. 
AM conducted by the senior British magistrate in Hongkong 
through a high wall ‘info an old school converted into a 
Remand Home. We are met by a retired police sergeant 
whose Irish brogue is quite inimitable. A dozen urchins, ages 
ranging from sixteen to twelve, stand to attention as we come in. 
They are mostly charged with larceny. One is not. He is the only 
absentee. He is in hospital, ‘““Him you know, Sir,” said the sergeant, 
“that’s in with choppin’ up Mrs. Brown.” se) 
The magistrate knows each boy by name and all about him. 
He has been trying in every case to get in touch with the boys 
parents. His one concern and interest now is to help them out ol 
the life that they have been living into something better. We discuss- 
ed lectures and games and possible employment. 


The taxi took us on to an old police station with a large com- 
peund. In the corner of it is the Boys’ Club. The caretaker 1s 4 
deaf and dumb boy who had got into trouble and has this job now 
to help him. Twenty or thirty lads come here every night. They 
are boys who have been in front of the magistrate and he has founé 
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jobs for them. Every night they have to report to the club and 
sleep there. In the daytime they are free to earn their own living. 
The sergeant in charge gives them some schooling and games each 
night. It reminds me of the superintendent of police in England, a 
Methodist. local preacher. An orphan lad of mine started removing 
milk bottles in the early morning from his neighbour’s front doors 
and got run in for it. The superintendent of police rang us up and 
allowed us to attend the court. The only action that was taken by 
the police at the superintendent’s suggestion was this: the lad and 
the little gang of his friends were taken all over the New Police 


Station, finishing with a “tea and buns” in the superintendent’s office. 


Here surely is the religion of Jesus Christ in action, in what 
is, particularly in Hongkong, an acutely difficult business. We are 
eagerly looking forward to the development of boys’ clubs. Language 
is a desperate difficulty because the whole value of club life for boy 


depends upon confidence and friendship. : 


SCENE II. EVANGELISTS. 

| A quiet man with grizzled hair, spectacles, and a composed face 
which lights up very quickly as one talks to him. His father had 
been Secretary to the Governor of Fukien who is now President of 
the Chinese Republic. -Leland Wong, for it is he, told me he started 


life in the Chinese Navy and continued there for some years after 


his conversion. I asked him about his last year’s work. He has 
1,638 decisions for Christ in his diary as the result of meetings 


up and down the country. Only six were from Hongkong. Some years 


ago thousands were listening to him in Hongkong. Perhaps it is that 
Hongkong is so much and so often visited by “‘up-country” folk who 
regard us as a modern Babylon, that we are Gospel-hardened. 
Gospel-hardened or not we love Leland Wong and rejoice that he 
makes his home with us. 


SCENE III RETURNED STUDENTS. 


It is Sunday night in the Y.W.C.A. A returned student, a doctor 
from London, is in the chair. Fifty or sixty men and women, all of 
them English-speaking returned students or their wives, are gathered 
together to hear Miss Muriel Lester talk. Every Sunday night during 
the winter they are there, although generally not so many as on 
this occasion. Their natural language is English or Mandarin not 
Cantonese. Although Chinese have a ready welcome at the Cathedral 
and the Union Churches in Hongkong they are not at home there, 
for the one direction of interest in these churches is so obviously 
European. In’the Chinese churches very few of the pastors are 
graduates, and the atmosphere, though in many cases very good, 
is too much directed towards the local interests of the small merchant 
and artisan, and perhaps too “church-centred” for men and women 
who have been abroad, and whose interests are wider and more 
general. Here is a great problem for the Christian churches. These 
men and women have had great opportunities. They come back to 
find themselves almost a third race, one foot in the British com- 
munity and the other in the Chinese, with no solid background, and 
at present no leader who can pastor them and lead them into an 
effective Christian living for the community. 
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SCENE IV. SOME WOMEN FOR WHOM CHRIST DIED. 


An inconspicuous room in an ordinary street in Yaumati. Two 
Chinese ladigs, one a school teacher, the other a wife of a local 
Christian leader have drawn us there to meet for tea twelve Chinese 
girls. They are members of a day school which meets from 1 to 4 
o’clock every afternoon. They are free at this time because their 
work is at night. They provide that comradeship of mind, which 
many Chinese do not look for in their wives, and patisfy the greedy 
needs of the body of those who have no better understanding of the 
meaning of sex. But in the friendship and fellowship of the school 
these twelve at least. are learning to read and to write and indeed 
to live. One or two have already passed out of the school and 
have been happily married. Some less happily settled, but better 
perhaps than their first state, are now second wives in wealthy homes. 
For the Christian conscience in Hongkong this is a great problem. 
The girls are not trained, inclined, or physically equipped for indus- 
trial work or for a washing or cleaning. They are natural simple 
creatures whose lives in a way have always been shelteed. They are 
much more sinned against than sinning. 


SCENE V. A CONGREGATION. 


A great hall, used in week days for school assembly, and on 
Sunday a church seating four hundred people, and being enlarged 
to take another two hundred. The church is crowded. The late Mr. 
C. C. Wu and Mr. Sun Fo are visitors in the congregation. An 
enormous coffin of simple camphor wood is in the choir. We are 
laying Lam Woo to rest. He way a friend of Sun Yat Sen. He went 


as a boy to Australia where his amazing honesty made him success- 


ful. He came back to Hongkong with a small capital collected from 
nothing in a few years. He gave one third of it to the building of 
a church. He became one of the biggest contractors in Hongkong. 
The church in which his body rests on its way to the cemetery owes 
much to his evangelistic zeal and amazing generosity. Every Sunday 
you will find there three or four hundred folk, most of them 
graduates of middle schools, nearly half of them men and chiefly 
young men. Two or three times a month its service and its sermon 
are broadcasted throughout South China. | 


SCENE VI. STREET SLEEPERS. 


St. Peter’s Church was once, when ships came to West Point, the 
“Sailors’ Church”. It is now no longer useful as the European 
congregation have moved mostly to Kowloon Tong on the mainland. 
It is six o’clock at night and the cold weather is upon us. You will 
find a string of old men awaiting their turn. Inside you will find 120 
board bunks with blankets and Chinese pillows. At the doorway is 
perhaps a sailor from the Navy, a King’s Councillor and his wife, a 
missionary school mistress and a Chinese doctor. Each man is 
examined for infectious disease, his name and age is entered up, 
and he is given his ticket. If under fifty he will have to climb up 
to the third layer, but if he is over seventy he will get a bottom 
bunk. He goes behind with the ticket and there is a bucket of 
steaming water waiting for him and a towel and soap. In the morn- 
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ing at six o’clock the door is open if he wishas to go and a bowl of 
steaming tea is waiting for him. A slight service for the two thous- 
and odd who sleep in our streets, but a beginniag, and remarkable 
in this: English and Chinese, missionary, “community,” Army and 
Navy, all share in the work. , 


LAST SCENE. SCHOOL AND NAVY. 


St. Stephen’s College, Stanley,—indescribably beautiful, (do you 
realise that Hongkong is one of the world’s few places of utter 
beauty, fortunately not advertised and therefore often unnoticed ?)— 
a school run by the wealthy to give their sons an education that will 
fit them to handle wealth wisely and well. It is 7 o’clock in the little 
chapel on a Sunday morning. The head prefect, the captain of the 
tennis team which is the best school team in the Island, and the 
champion athlete of his age of South China and one of the school’s 
best scholars, are kneeling there. Side by side with them are two 
lads of the British Navy. One, strangely for the Navy, called 
Thomas Atkins. The Chinese boys are leaving to enter Chinese 
universities. The lads in the Navy have been prepared for confirma- 
tion during the summer. It was suggested that one confirmation 
should be held for the six. I shall never forget the handshake given 
by those British sailors to the Chinese lads after the service. When 
you see the battle ships lying off Shanghai Bund or off the Yangtse 
remember that there are Christians in them and pray to God that 
out of the “militarism” of the West, so conscientious in its desire 
to protect commerce and life, there may grow up an abiding fellow- 
ship and friendship between East and West through this opport- 
unity of contact, and through the power of our one Lord Jesus Christ 
to make us one in Him. | 


New Life Movement and Christian Church 
. KIMBER H. K. DEN 


O movement of any kind in China to-day comes more pro- 
minently before the eyes of the whole world than the New 
Life Movement. It was started in Nanchang, Kiangpi, early 
in the spring of 1934 as a local movement for the cultivation 

of personal good habits and the betterment of social life in this 

great city, where General Chiang Kai-shek has his head-quarters 
for directing his anti-red campaign. But through the influence of 
the Government and organized popular effort, in less than three 
months, this movement had spread throughout the whole country. 

In almost every large city or district, local associations have been 

organized and are being directed by the highest administrative 

authority of. that area, for the permanent promotion of this move- 
ment. In the history of China, almost in every decade, there have 
been social movements of various kinds, but none of them had such 

a penetrating influence upon the masses within such a short period 

of time as this present movement. Why is this so? Because this is 

a timely movement to meet a new crisis. In the face of present 

vatural calamities, such as flood and famine from within, and foreign 
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invasions from without, there is no better way of national salvation 
than to create a new national consciousness of the people by reform- 
ing their lives to modern ways of living so as to meet China’s 
changing conditions and new environment. ) 


We all know that China has had a cultural history of some five 
thousand years with fine standards to guide the daily life of the 
people; but owing to political oppression and general disregard they 
have disappeared. As a result, there is a general degeneration of 
moral character among all classes of people. Officials tend to be 
dishonest and avaricious; the masses are undisciplined and calloused; 
adults are ignorant and corrupt; youth has become degraded and 
intemperate; the rich have become extravagant and luxurious; and 
the poor have become mean and disorderly There naturally resulted 
complete disorganization of the social order and national life. The 
only way to remedy the present miserable situation is to take strong 
action to break such demoralizing influences by getting rid of these 
backward conditions of living and to start anew that rational life 
which is essential to the citizenship of a civilized country. This is, 
indeed, the object of the New Life Movement. | | 


To attain such an end our thoughts are not turning entirely to 
seeking something new, but are being directed to the ancient high 
virtues of the nation as guiding principles, namely etiquette, justice, 
integrity, and conscientiousness—“Li”’, “I”, “Lien” and “Chih”. 
These four virtues were highly respected by the Chinese people in 
the past, and they are vitally necessary now if the rejuvenation of 
the nation is to be effected. Since these four old virtues are 
essential principles for the promotion of personal character, therefore 
they must be applied to one’s regular daily life which concerns itself 
mainly with four things, food, clothing, shelter .nd action. When 
a man’s daily life is guided by these four virtues, he will learn how 
to live in proper relations with others and to adjust himself to his 
surroundings. He will then have a keen sense of discrimination 
between what is good and bad, what is right and wrong, and what 
is public and private. | — 


The fact that in our country are traitors and Communists, as 
well as corrupt officials, shows that we have neglected the cultivation 
of these age-long virtues and-have failed to apply them in our daily 
living. As a preliminary step in achieving a rational life, the people 
must first acquire the habits of orderliness, cleanliness, simplicity, 
frugality, promptness and exactness in their daily life. To guide 
them in acquiring these habits there have been set forth by General 
Chiang twenty-seven simple rules of conduct which deal first with 
good manners such as “buttoning your coat’, “walking to the left” 
etc. and then with sanitary ways of living, both private and public. 


| To give direction for promoting the movement, there have been 
laid out seven working principles: | an 
(1) It should start with oneself and gradually be extended to 
others. 
(2) It should start with civil servants and be gradually 
extended to the general public. | : 
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(3) It should be started with: 
extended to others. 


(4) Easy and inexpensive matters should be taken up first. 


(5) Public organizations and public places, such as schools, 
Offices, stations, theatres, parks etc. should be first 
improved. | 


(6) Inspection follows instruction. The public should be taught 
; with personal examples, lectures, pictures, plays. and 
cinemas. The Association for the Promotion of the New 

Life Movement should send out, from time to time, agents 

_ to Inspect its results; rewards should be given to those who 


(7) Week-ends and holiday, as well as leisure hours, may be 

. used to promote the Movement. The activities connected 
_with the Movement should not replace the regular duties 

of the individual. 

In Nanchang alone 2000 students, boys and girls, volunteered 
this: summer to receive a short course of training for service in this 
movement. Instead of camping out for their own personal pleasure 
and comfort, they spent the whole summer vacation directing 
strangers on the train, educating shopkeepers, directing traffic at 
cross-roads, and supervising people’s conduct in the parks and 
theatres. Most of the girls were used to visit different homes and 
advise housewives as to how to keep their homes healthy and clean. 


As a constant reminder to the masses of this New Life Move- 
ment a design or symbol was made in the form of a compass placed 
upon a shield, which represents the idea of a regulated life (compass) 
built upon the foundation of a shield which suggests self-protection 
and self-defense. This symbol suggests that the salvation of the 
country depends upon building up in the people a regulated rational] 
life which will, in turn, build a strong nation, the aim of which will | 
be the self-protection and self-praservation signified by a shield in 
the old days. To-day wherever one goes throughout the country, 
nothing so easily catches his eye as this New Life symbol which 
appears almost everywhere in public places, jsuch as the entrance 
to the government offices, railroad platforms, the main gates-of 
theatres, schools, restaurants and public parks. | 


At the beginning of this Movement, the Christian churches in 
Nanchang were all invited to join in a united effort to promote it 
by lending their preaching halls for meetings.and lectures for the 
general public. Of course, as preachers of the gospel we are most 
glad and ready to render every assistance possible for the promotion 
of this New Life Movement about which the Christian Church has 
been preaching for two thousand years. Christ said: “I am come that 
man might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly”’. 


simple matters and gradually 


(John: 10; 10.) Even though this New Life Movement does not 


bear a Christian label yet all thase old virtues such as, honesty, 
conscientiousness, justice and charity etc., which it aims to culcivate 
in a man’s moral character, are, in their nature, not far removed 
from those good virtues we expect to see in a Christian life. 
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_ The question still remains;—How can a man get the power to 
live an honest, straight and clean life? A set of mere moral codes 
certainly does not have the power to lead a man to that inner 
change of heart and spirit which is so essential to the rebirth into 
a new life. (John 3:5) To attain this end, it is the mission of the 
Christian Church in China to do everything possible to show the 
people the Christian way of living as exemplified by the life of 
Christ. Thus they may have the power to attain new life through 
faith in the resurrected Christ. For if they rely upon human struggle 
alone in this respect the result will be vain and fruitless. 


About this point Dr. Hu Shih, the well known modern philoso- 
pher in China, sounded a very good note in his editorial comment 
of March 25th. in the Ta Kung Pao, a well known daily paper 
published in Tientsin. “General Chiang Kai-shek’, Dr. Hu said, “is g 
now a man of religious enthusiasm. He was converted and baptized 
as a Christian a few years ago, just at the time when the anti- t 
Christian movement in China was at its height. Though he is now i 
a man of the highest authority and is in a most powerful position in f 

a 
a 
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China he lives a life of great simplicity, cleanliness and orderliness. 
Because he is living such a life himself, and is also a man of religious 
faith and enthusiasm, therefore he had recently the courage to 
start openly such a New Life Movement which I believe will soon 


spread throughout the whole country and will, in not more than 
- months, result in a nation-wide regeneration of our people’s se 

e.” | 
m 


On Nov. 19th, 1934, at the joint meeting of the executive com- 5 
mittee and the staff members of the National Association for the t} 
Promotion of the New Life Movement, General Chiang Kai-shek te 
openly -pointed out that in promoting this New Life Movement F 
the cooperation of the Christian forces in China is highly essential tr 
and much needed. Nowhere can we find a better living demonstra- RE; 
tion of this new rational life than the life of this small group of ou 
Christian missionaries and preachers which we may take as a true su 
standard of simplicity, cleanliness, thrift and orderliness. The fact ta 
that the executive secretary of the National Association for the CI 
Promotion of the New Life Movement, Mr. Yen, is a devoted an 
Christian and was the former general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Bi 
Mukden, Manchuria, assures us of every possible opportunity for the wi 
Christian Church in China to play a very important role in pro- 

moting this movement in accordance with Christian principles and 

Christ’s way of life. As a matter of fact, a special Bible class has  °! 


been planned and is to be held in the national headquarters of the no 
Association for a group of government officials who made decisions He! 
at Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s evangelistic meetings, recently held in “ 
Nanchang. | u 


May we give thanks and praise to the Lord for opening up to “a 
us such a wonderful opportunity to bear witness to His abundant Afi 
life to the many millions of living souls who are yearning with ‘oii 
burning zeal for the true life of salvation. May we also have the of 
prayers of all the readers of this article that China may be won for joir 
Christ. the giver of life and the savior of all mankind. 
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The Godly Little Bishop of Szechwan 
A. J. BRACE 


little, but he’s wise, 
He’s a terror for his size’. 


T. Song in action. Diminutive, scarcely five feet in height, and 

weighing less than a hundred pounds, he is a veritable dynamo 

of spiritual energy. Though not yet forty years of age he 

has been a Bishop for three years, and has already vindicated the 

audacious wisdom of Bishop Howard Mowll in recommending the 
consecration of such a youthful Chinese Bishop. _ 


Who is this little Bishop; and how did he rise so rapidly to 
such a position of commanding influence? You cannot find an answer 
to these questions in any lists of “Who’s Who” extant in China 
today! However the writer has been a personal friend of this 
dynamic spiritual personality for twenty years in West China, and 
feels that he ought to be more widely known. The fact that he is 
a “finst generation Christian” seems to indicate that we have here 
an unusual character. In him we have, in fact, a spiritual star 
of the first magnitude. 


Mr. Song’s father was a minor Manchu official. His family 
relations were all of the official class, courteous and well educated 
according to classical standards. The young man had a thirst for 
modern education. After taking the usual government middle 
school course he specialized in English, spending many years with 
the Y.M.C.A. English School, becoming one of its most valued 
teachers. For a year he served the Provincial Department of 
Foreign Affairs. After teaching some years he coveted further 
training, and entered the West China Union University, majoring in 
English. He graduated in 1924, and although he had never been 
out of China, was called to the university staff to teach English 
subjects. He taught throughout his university course. In fact, he 
taught English subjects consistently in the schools and colleges of 
Chengtu from 1912 to 1932, with the exception of the two years 
recently spent studying in England. He is now teaching English 
Bible to second year students in the National University, while the 
writer teaches Bible to the freshman class. | 


- The case of C. T. Song approximates a vindication of the policy 
of teaching English Bible to government school students. He had 
no previous training in any mission or mission school. He was 
definitely interested in. English, and entered Bible classes to further 
his English studies. He became a Christian while engaged in such 
studies. He was in classes at the Y.M.C.A. under the leadership of 
R. R. Service, at the M. E. M. with J. M. Yard, at the C. M. S. Hostel 
under the late Rev. J. R. Stewart, and also studied in other centers. 
After becoming a Christian he delayed two years or more before 
joining the church, and once told the writer he thought he could be 
of more influence among students in a Christian way if he did not 
join the church. However C. T. Song joined the church and has 
been more useful and infiuential among students than before. One 


ALWAYS think of Kipling’s “Our Bobs” when I see Bishop C. 
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of his teachers, the dearly beloved, J. R. Stewart of the C. M. S,, 
fell in action in France during the Great War while doing courageous 
duty as Chaplain. A letter full of encouragement from his hero 
reached Mr. Song soon after the cables had brought the sad news 
of Mr. Stewart’s death. . It crystalized his religious faith into action, 
and in spite of keen opposition from family and relatives, he joined 
his teacher’s church, and lived a radiant Christian life influencing 
greatly all who crossed his path. 


Shortly after this he underwent a severe test in his faith. His 


mother, under the influence of her Godly son, became warm in her 
simple faith in Jesus as Savior. As she lay dying her dutiful son 
promised her a Christian burial. When she died the rest of the 
family called in the geomancers who. practiced their usual sorceries 
in selecting the lucky spot for the grave. Mr. Song, true to his 
promise, also selected a site in the Christian part of the cemetery. 
On the day of the funeral feeling was tense as both factions made 
their plans. Mr. Song’s little band of Christian friends stood with 
him, but it looked as if the other members of the family and the 
numerous relatives were going to have their way, when the courage- 
ous little Christian leader said, “Let us pray about it.” Suiting his 
action to the word, he knelt on a nearby grave mound, and poured 
out his heart aloud to God in soul-searching prayer, that God would 
show his family and friends the error of their way. He prayed at 
length and with great power. Ominous growls of thunder filled the 
air; sharp flashes of lightning blinded the eye. -Still he prayed with 
increasing earnestness and deep fervor, as perspiration and tears 
were blended and streamed over his face. Then the storm broke 
and rain fell in torrents, but Mr. Song prayed on. His terrified 
friends and relatives ran for home and left the decision to the 
dauntless man of faith and prayer and his faithful few. Then, 
assisted by his handful of devoted comrades, he gave his mother 
the Christian burial he had promised her. This was recognized as 
filial piety of the highest order! Word spread throughout the city 
and eountry, and by common consent Mr. Song was known as “the 
man who could make God hear prayer.” : 


From this time on it may be said reverently that Mr. Song 
“advanced in.wisdom and grace, and in favor with God and men.” 
He was baptized in Chengtu C. M. S. Church in 1916, and confirmed 
in Sintu C. M..S. Church in 1918. He graduated from the West 
China Union University with honors in English in 1924, and com- 
menced his preparation for the Christian ministry. He was ordained 
Deacon at Paoning in 1926. Then through the kindness of Bishop 
Mowll he spent 1927-8 studying in England, at both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. He was ordained a priest in England at 
the age of 34. He then returned to West China and in 1929, at the 
early age of 36, was consecrated Bishop at Mienchu. | 


- - On his graduation from the University he published a Bible 
study booklet in English on “Christianity and Progress,” which 
proved most stimulating and helpful to many students. In_ the 
preface to this he gives credit for inspiration and help to his teachers, 
Dr. Joseph Taylor (American Baptist), and Robert L. Simkin (Society 


Top: 
Midd 
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~NEW LIFE MOVEMENT VOLUNTEER INSTRUCTORS. 
Top:-—Students at Nanchang railway station waiting to instruct passengers. 
Middie:—Mass meeting of public speakers. 
Bottom:—Mass meeting school girl visitors to homes. | 


See article, “New Life Movement and Christian Church.” 
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of Friends). A product of the Christian Church Universal, he is a 
man of Catholic tastes. No mission invested a dollar in his education. 
He has been entirely independent, receiving no assistance in educa- 
tional matters up to the time he went to England in 1927, ‘Tremen- 
dously loyal to the church of his choice and convictions, yet he is 
the friend and servant of all. He is President of the Szechwan 
Christian Council; has been for many years chairman of the Senate 
of the Union University; is now the President of the Board of 
Directors of the University, and vice-President of the Chengtu Young 
Men’s Christian Association, beside holding many other offices where 
he can serve the cause of Christ and His Church. For many years 
he has held the position of premier interpreter for the Christian 
Church. Many visitors from the coast and foreign lands will gladly 
testify to the efficient and spiritually minded interpreter who trans- 
lated their messages from English into perfect Chinese with an 
artistry and power rarely excelled. 


Bishop Song is preeminently the. spiritual seer. He. ig wise, 
shrewd and far-seeing in committee, able as a supervisor on the 
field, scholarly and effective in the pulpit, but it is in the class-room, 
and in the private study at close grips in spiritual interviews with 
students, and those who seek him out for help with their problems, 
that Bishop Song is seen at his best. He is a power in intercessory 
prayer! The early hours of the day, before others are. astir, find 
him on his knees before the open Bible. Friends tell us that during 
his busy days of study in England he loyally kept up his early morning 
devotions, and. was, because of his deep and commonsense aie no 
small influence in the colleges where he studied. 


The writer counts it a rare privilege to know in an intimate 
way this “Godly little Bishop.” Regularly he comes to my study, 
and as regularly I go ‘to his. We shut the door and the times of 
communion are real and vital. I never knew a man who could so 
grip God in prayer, except my sainted father who knew the secret. 
I always leave Bishop Song’s prayer chamber a better man and more 
ready for the difficult things of life. 


Writing me after one of his country preaching tetas he said: 
“While we are most thankful to see the growth of the churches in 
all parts of the province, we must not forget that we have a long, 
long way to go. Think of the many people in each town and market 


place who have never heard of the Gospel, or have never been gripped — 


by the Gospel!- Think of the gentry in each city! Think of the 
educated class! Think of the teachers and students in schools! 
They have yet not been touched! Think of the soldiers—men created 
in the image of God and full of possibilities! Think of the many 
merchants and men in political circles! Then think of the church 
members who are either weak or dead! ‘Truly the harvest is plen- 
teous but the laborers are few’! Let us pray God to raise up more 
leaders—men and women who are set on fire for God—to reap the 
wonderful harvest in Szechwan.” This reveals the range of his mind 
and heart; moreover he is dead in earnest, and there is a perennial 
freshness and fragrance about his character and message that So 
one hope for the future of West China, _ 
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He uses a prayer book with names of numerous friends whom 


he daily remembers at the throne of Grace. He also has a birthday 
book for his intimate friends. He finds time for everything. 


| A short time ago I received a brief note from the Bishop— 
“Very many happy returns of the day to you! It is a great pri. 
vilege to get up early this morning and pray for you and your work. 
I known you are entering into the deeper meaning and joy of life 
today. God bless you, and make you a blessing to others!”’ One 
can readily understand that the effect of such a remembrance, and 
such praying, is electrical and energizing, and this oil of grace makes 
the machinery of the day’s work run more smoothly. . : 


A short time ago the thoughtful little Bishop conceived the 
idea that a travelling troupe of Peiping athletes were so clever, 
skilful and also humorous, that he wished his fellow missionaries 
of the foreign community and university staff to enjoy the treat 
they provided. Accordingly he arranged with the Y.M.C.A. to 
engage them, and he himself took the chair. We shall never forget 
his opening speech of greeting:—“Forget your cares and enjoy a 
hearty laugh for an hour or so.. You can serve the Kingdom of 
God better for a hearty laugh. Cast care away and let us enjoy 
ourselves today.” And the great crowd of tired missionaries and 
college professors laughed and really enjoyed themselves, and blessed 
the gallant little Bishop who had thought about their happiness. 


In answer to my note asking for a check-up on the dates used 
in this article, he said, thinking of the swift passing years, “I realize 
afresh how that I am far from what I ought to be. I wish that I 
- ‘were now but twenty years of age so that I could start life all over 
again. ...Apart from God’s grace there is nothing in my life.” 


That is truly the secret in Bishop Song’s fragrant life. He is 
utterly given up to Jesus Christ. He is consumed with a passion 
for loving Jesus his Savior and Redeemer, and making him known 
quickly and lovingly to hungry men. And oh! What a wise fisher 


of men he is! I constantly learn fresh ways and new attitudes of 


approach from this wise winner of souls. | 


=o=— 
Religion in A Manchurian City 
F, S. DRAKE 


URING the summer vacation of 19384, it fell to my lot to make 
two short visits to southern Manchuria, to take part in retreats, 
first for the students of the Theological Hall in Mukden, and 
then for young people, some 1380 in all, at Liaoyang. I spent my 

off-duty time in visiting such religious centres or groups in those two 
cities as I was able to do. My visit to Mukden was short, and my survey 
of the non-Christian religions of the city necessarily incomplete; but 
my time in Liaoyang was longer, and as Liaoyang is a much smaller 
city than Mukden, my hasty visits there were sufficient to give me 
as it were a bird’s eye view of the religious influences at work therein. 
These I imagine to be much the same as those one might expect 
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to find in any Chinese city of the same size, and so I have put my 


notes together in the form of an article, with the hope that they 


may give a fair description of the religious condition of the best 
people in any typical Chinese city I supplement my description of 
what I found in Liaoyang with references to things seen in Mukden, 
whenever by so doing, the picture may be made more complete. 


I. TAOISM. 


(1) Liaoyang. To commence with Taoism. Taoist temples 
with images of the usual gross type are to be found in Liaoyang. 
In one at least of these—the T’ien Ch’i Miao (K # MH) “Temple 
of the Equal of Heaven”—the full complement of figures in the 
Yen Lo Shih Tien (fj S# -- BR) or Ten “Hells” of Yama, have 
recently been restored at great expense by a very wealthy family; 
one very up-to-date figure—I think it was in the little Shrine of 
the Fox Spirit, to which reference will be made later—has a watch 
hanging out from his pocket! But I enquired in vain for any 
learned or spiritually-minded representative of Taoism in Liaoyang. 


(2) Mukden. It was otherwise in Mukden, where is to be 
found the famous T’ai Ch’ing Kung (~ # ‘&) “Temple of the Great 
Pure One.” This large Taoist monastery, situated in the west 
suburb, has some 120 monks. The abbot is a scholarly old man, 
much respected. He lives apart in the small Tou Mu An (3) 4} ji) 
“Temple of the Great Bear Goddess,” not far away; but the large 
photograph of him hanging in a place of honour in the monastery, 
suggests a -man of considerable power. | 


The monks are celibates and vegetarians, and those with whom 
I spoke seemed to be sincere. Many of them had gentle and kindly 
faces, but I am always impressed by the sallow. weedy appearance 
of Taoist monks, which is perhaps due to the insufficient nourish- 


ment of their vegetable diet. 


The monastery possesses a complete set of the Tao Tsang Ching 
(i $x), Taoist Scriptures, in carefully locked cases. I was told 
that it was a lithographed copy published by the Commercial Press, 
contained in about 100 sets. Of particular interest was the fact 
that one of the temple halls had been made into a class-room, for 
the systematic instruction of the monks in the Taoist classics—Lao 
Tzu, Chwang Tzu, Lieh Tzu, Kwan Tzu and the like. 


The monastery belongs to the Lung Mén P’ai “Dragon 
Gate Sect,” of Ch’iu Tsu (fF f& The Patriarch Ch’iu), one of the 
seven sects of the Ch’uan Chén Chiao (4 EH #&)!, “Complete-Truth 
School,” and is said’ to have been founded in the time of Kanghsi 
(A.D. 1662-1723), as an off-shoot from one of the Lao-shan (i tj) 


‘monasteries in Shantung.?2 In that case it has come from one of 


the centres. of genuine Taoist life in China, and this may account 


1. See Chinese Recorder, June 1934: “The Taoists of Lao-shan” section 4. 

2. Chinese Recorder, May & June 1934: “The Taoists of Lao-shan”, 

3. According to my notes it was an off-shoot, of the Tsi Hsien An 
(3° 7) KE); but this monastery, the name of which is ‘kung’ (‘#) and not ‘an’ 
(i) belorgs to the Hua Shan P’ai (# jy %); so I suspect a mistake for Hsiu 
Chen An (# 3X €), a larger monastery belonging to the Lung Men P’ai.. . 
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for its preservation of at least some of the principles of that kind 
of life, in spite of the debasing effect of the traffic in charms, and 
of the popular worship inevitable in a large city. In one of the halls 
is a very fine image of Ch’iu Ch’ang-ch’un (f- # 3) the founder of 
the sect. In a smaller hall is the inevitable shrine of the Hu Hsien 


or Fox-Spirit (49 4) *). | | 

(3) The Fox-Spirit and Shamanism. I am told that shrines 
or temples of the Fox-Spirit are the most common of all in Manchuria. 
The spirit is represented by the image of. an old man with oblique 
eyes and white beard, accompanied by his wife. In Liaoyang there 
were three couples, apparently three brothers and their wives. The 
basic idea of the worship seems to be the. propitiation, by worship, 
of an evil spirit, in order to avert injury. The Fox-Spirit, and 
another called the Hwang P’i Tzu or Hwang Shou Lan Tzi, the stoat 
or pole-cat, are invoked to drive out other evil spirits, and so this 
cult is connected with Shamanism and devil-possession, which is still 

For information about Shamanism I am indebted to the mis- 
sionaries of Mukden and Liaoyang. Shamanism, the ancient religion 
of the Manchus, is still the religion of the Fish-skin Tartars, and 
of the Buriats. As exorcism of spirits it is still prevalent through- 
out Manchuria. Spirit-possession is very common in Manchuria, 
especially between the ages of sixteen and thirty, and more especially 
among women—young married women. There are whole villages 
that are subject to it, while others seem to be immune. This would 
suggest that it is imitative, a social tradition, and that it serves as 
an outlet for emotional trouble. On the other hand the symptoms 
are very extraordinary. They are described as not being like those 
of an ordinary epileptic fit. The expression of the face becomes 
devilish, the muscles become hard like iron, the body distorted, the 
legs and arms are set in violent motion, and the “spirit’’, speaking 
in an unnatural high-pitched voice, calls himself by a certain name. 


Devil-possession is cured by the Shamans. The Shamans, called 
“ch’a-ma” by the Chinese, are usually women. They charge high 
fees for their services, and hand down the secrets of their trade by 
teaching accomplices (t’u ti). They are consulted by the people in 
times of crisis, when they wish to enquire of the spirits (wén kuei- 
fi] 42), and for the purpose of driving out evil spirits from those 
who are possessed. This is done by the Shaman becoming possessed 
by a more powerful spirit, as for instance the Fox-spirit. The Fox- 
spirit is, therefore, much invoked to drive out evil spirits and 
Fox-mediums are much sought after. In the case of people wishing 
to enquire of the spirits, the Shaman can become possessed at will 


by whatever spirit it is desired to consult. For this purpose he has © 


a chart with pictures of the various spirits. In one case I was told 
the Shaman had two rooms in his house each laid out with altar- 
piece and offerings, like a shrine, while on each side of the altars, 
painted on wooden panels on the walls, were the pictures of the 
gods, 1000 in all.. From these the enquirer can select the one he 


wishes to consult (t’iao shen jf). 


i... 4,.. James, The Long White Mountain, p. 190 ff. 
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The Shaman puts on his highly decorated professional robes, 
takes his.drum and bell, commences rhythmic movements, foams 
at the mouth, becomes rigid and goes into a trance. He delivers 
the message from the spirit by which he has become possessed in 
an unnatural nasal voice, usually in classical language. If there is 
a gathering of people present, he may be plied with many questions 
regarding health, lost property etc., to which he gives some kind of 
answer. In cases of exorcism, the Shaman may effect the cure by 
plucking the evil spirit from the mouth of the sufferer, or by putting 
it into his pocket, or by other methods of suggestion. | : 


The Christians often effect cures of devil-possession by prayer, 
and especially by declaring that Christ is stronger than the evil- 
spirit, and has overcome him and driven him out. The Rev. J. W. 
Findlay described the case of a young man subject to devil-posses- 
sion who ‘became a Christian and who was only released after 
repeated efforts by the missionary declaring that the boy was now 
Christ’s and that the spirit had no longer any business with him, by 
commanding the spirit in Christ’s name to leave him, and finally by 
assuring the boy that Christ was stronger than the devil, and that 
he now had no more to fear. | oe 

(4) The Taoist Monasteries on Ch’ien-shan (+ jj). Besides 
Mukden, one may expect to find some genuine Taoist life in the 
Ch’ien-shan (-f jl), a famous mountain group whose serrated sky- 
line can be seen south of Liaoyang. Owing to the unsettled state 
of the mountain country I was not able to visit these, but I give 
what information I gathered. According to the “Historical Records 
of Liaoyang District” (3 published about 1927, there are 
in the Ch’ien-shan group “five large (Buddhist) monasteries, eight 
(Taoist) ‘an’, nine ‘kung’ and twelve ‘kuan’” (KFA HAS 
+ =< #3); of these thirty-four establishments, twenty-nine—those 
called ‘an, kung and kuan’—are Taoist, besides a number of smaller 
ones not mentioned. The chief Taoist monastery is the Wu Liang 
Kuan founded by one Liu Tao Jen A) in the time 
of Kanghsi (A.D. 1662-1923) and containing a cave and two-storeyed 
building (}i]) which dates traditionally from the T’ang dynasty. 
It houses some hundred Taoist monks. | 


Il. MONASTIC BUDDHISM. 

(1) .The Liaoyang Pagoda (fG§ 3§). Just outside the north- 
west corner of Liaoyang city stands a pagoda, famous as the finest 
in all Manchuria. It is built of brick, hexagonal in form, and has 
thirteen storeys. The first storey is lofty, and each side has a 
recess holding a sculptured figure of Buddha seated, with a standing 
Bodhisattva on either side, while above each recess two winged 
figures in bas-relief are represented. standing or flying in the sky. 
The highest part is in a somewhat ruined condition, but not sufficiently 
so as to spoil the original shape of the building. Round it the 
swallows fly, and an occasional hawk perches itself upon a corner 
of the projecting eaves. It stands in the middle of a park in which 
trees—poplar, pine and willow—have been allowed to grow in natural 
profusion, and where a few large stone remains of a by-gone temple 
are still scattered. | 
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The pagoda itself is described by the “Historical Records of 
Liaoyang District” as being over 410 feet (Chinese) in height. 
Presumably this includes the metal spire and spheres at the top; 
but even so, it is a great height, and the pagoda, even in its ruin, 
rises proudly over the trees, and dominates the city, and is a land- 
mark seen far across the plain. | | 

James® says this pagoda was erected in memory of Kung Yudua, 
one of the three famous Chinese officers in Liaotung who joined the 
-Manchus, when T’ai Tsung, the son of Nurhachu, was breaking the 
power of the Chinese in southern Manchuria, and developing his 


attack upon China. 


But the “Historical Records of Liaoyang District” (2% BB 8 3) 
on the evidence of a tablet dated A.D. 1189 (A = 
ju. *#), of a reference in the Chin Dynasty History (4 #, {tt # 
HZ AB), and of an inscription unearthed 
north-west of Liaoyang city in 1923 Hh), assumes 
that this was the pagoda built over the remains of the monk Ying 
Kung in A.D. 1189 = A in connection with the 
Ch’ing-an monastery (} “& +). which had been built north-west 
of Liaoyang city, then the eastern capital (3 #g) of the Chin 
Dynasty (4), by the Empress Chéng-i (4 #% ~ JG) in the year 
A.D. 1161 (JE B * 4), and to which the Emperor Shih Tsung of the 
same dynasty had added an earlier pagoda, the ‘old pagoda’ (#4 4) 
later in the same year (K # JU #). 


Another tablet dated A.D. 1635 (K WH Wt 4F), still standing near 
the pagoda, connects the pagoda with the Kwang-yu Monastery 
th also called Pai T’a monastery (ff 3), which. formerly 
stood to the south of it; and states that both this monastery and 
the pagoda were built in the Han dynasty. At that time on the 
site of the present Liaoyang was the ancient Hsiang-p’ing (3% 2), 
the Liaoyang of the Han dynasty being some 60 or 70 li to the 
northwest, at the junction of the T’ai-tzi and Hun rivers; it was 
a frontier city of the Han dynasty against the Coreans; but con- 
sidering the fact that Buddhism only entered China during the Han 
dynasty—A.D. 62—it would seem unlikely that so mature a piece 
of Buddhist architecture should have been erected in this distant 
region at so early a date. We may assume, therefore, that the 
“Liaoyang Historical Records” are right in rejecting this early date, 
as wanting sufficient evidence. Those “Records” give the reign of 
Shih Tsung of the Chin Dynasty, A.D. 1161-1190, as the date of 
the founding of the Kwang-yu monastery. In the park are still to 
be seen three very fine large bronze Buddhas, of which I saw two, 
said to belong to the T’ang dynasty—but evidence is wanting. 


_. I was only able to look quickly through the “Liaoyang Historical 
Records,” and I hope I have not mistaken the meaning; but if it is 
right to conclude that the pagoda was built in A.D. 1189, we have 
here not only a noble, but also an ancient monument of the Buddhist 
religion in these parts, so that our thoughts are not only directed 0 


6. The Long White Mountain, p. 222. 
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the distribution of Buddhism in space, but also to its persistence and 
influence through time. For 750 years the swallows. have circled 
round its eaves, and its iron bells have swayed in the wind: for 
750 years it has stood out against the red and gold and pale green 
of the evening sky; and, through all those years, what changes in 
the political scene this ancient frontier city has witnessed! The 
Chin Dynasty of the Tartars was followed by the Mongols, and the 
Mongols by the Ming; the Ming re-built the city; they re-founded it 
when they established the palisades to hold back the Mongols and 
the Tungusic tribes; it became the centre from which they opposed 
the rising power of the Manchus; and all this time the ancient pagoda 
stood, and Buddhism continued to exercise its influence and play 
its part in the religious life of the Chinese, and eventually became 
the religion of the Manchus as well. | 


(2) The Lamaism of the Manchus. Liaoyang was the fifth 
capital of Nurhachu, the founder of the Manchu power. The early 
Manchu rulers came under the influence of Lamaism from Mongolia. 
Evidence of this still remains in Liaoyang. A tablet dated A.D. 1658 
(Wil--7r4e) records that a Lama Pagoda was built by T’ai Tsung, 
the son of Nurhachu, over the bones of a Mongol lama who had been 
invited from Mongolia by his father. Another Lama Temple was 
established at Ch’uan Ts’un (RR #f) to the west of the city at the 
commencement of the Manchu supremacy. I do not know whether 
these buildings or remains of them still exist. 


But at Mukden the Lama Temple (popularly so-called, and also 
called Hwang Sst. )—but of which the proper name is Shih 
Shéng Sst (9% BF 4), which was built between the years A.D. 1635 
and 1637 (2 # 3t “7 = = 4), still exists in the west suburb in 


perfect condition, with its yellow and green-tiled roofs, and its red 


wooden pillars. 


This monastery has interesting historical connections which help 
us again to see Buddhism in its time-relations, as an influence that 
has survived many and varied political and national changes. The 
monastery was founded between A.D. 1635 and 1637 by T’ai Tsung 
to house a small bronze image of ‘Mo-ho-ho-la’® 04 over- 
laid with gold, which he had captured from Lindan-khan (& #} #7) 
the chief of Chahar during his campaign against him in A.D. 1632.’ 
This image had been made in the reign of Kublai Khan (A.D.-1260- 


- 1295) by his famous Lama adviser Bashpa, or Phagsba, (48 3] A), 


the inventor of the first Mongol script, and had been set up in Wu 
T’ai Shan (# @ iy) in Shansi. Afterwards it had been moved to 
Mongolia—the “desert”—(7 thence to the territory of Lindan, 
where it was taken by T’ai Tsung in A.D. 1632. 


6. James, “The Long White Mountain” 390, gives for this “Makha 
Hala, the defender of the faith”; but the nearest I can find to this in Eitel is 
“Mahakala (XK # ) lit. great spirit king; (1) a disciple of Mahadeva, now 
guardian deity of monasteries; (2) a title of Mahes’ vara (=Siva)”. I suspect 
James’ “Makha-Hala” is a mistake for Mahakala. | 


7. Rose, “The Manchus’’ p. 80. 
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This little image still exists in a rich shrine caréfully locked, 
maintained with full equipment of vessels and offerings in the top 
storey of a two-storeyed building in the monastery. In the court- 


yard below two large stone tablets dated A.D. 1637 (# # = 4) 


tell in Chinese, Manchu, Mongol and Tibetan, the story of the image 
and the founding of the monastery.® | 


To this day the monks, some sixty in number, are all Mongols. 


They are of the Tibetan Yellow Sect (%@ # #) and are related 
_ directly to the authority of the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama in 


Tibet. Tibetan inscriptions abound over the lintels, and the monks 
learn sufficient Tibetan to read their offices twice daily from the 
Tibetan scriptures. In one of the rooms I entered, a young novice 
Was engaged in learning Tibetan; and in the rooms of one of the 
head-lamas I was shown the Tibetan MSS carefully kept in wooden 
boxes from which he read his daily devotions. This head-lama, and 


all those with whom I had to do, were extremely kind and obliging, 


but ‘the one who was guiding me seemed to have lost faith in the 
reality of his religion, and I found myself rather urging him to take 
it seriously; for belief, even if jn some respects erroneous, most 


surely be better than the cynical and unbelieving state. These 


Mongol priests all seem to have been given to the monastery in in- 


fancy by their parents. . 


They told me there were four or five centres in and around 
Mukden where Mongolian lamas were established, to the number of 
some 200 lamas in all. | | | 

(3) A Buddhist Monastery in Liaoyang. In Liaoyang is a 
Buddhist monastery still maintaining its life—the Chin Yin K’u 


(@ @ Jf) or Kwan-yin Sst (@% @ -). There are some twenty 


monks of different sects, including the Lin Tsi sect of the Shan 
school Ri “Meditation School,” and another whose name 
I did not recognise. They give the stranger a friendly welcome, 
perform religious exercises seven times a day, but otherwise do not 
appear to be given to much study of their faith. $e 
(4) Buddhist Monasteries on Ch’ien-shan (-F {lj). South of 
Liaoyang the Ch’ien Mountain, mentioned above, besides being a 
centre of Taoism, has a number of Buddhist monasteries, of which 
five (Fj * 7) are especially famous I was not able to visit these, 
but I gather from the “Liaoyang Historical Records” that these are 
all old (+ ily $e 4 A FF), dating at least from Chin (@ A.D. 1115- 
1233) or Yiian (7¢ D. 1260-1368) times, and that some were 
founded, according to tradition, during the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 
618-906), this region lying in the line of the T’ang campaigns against 
the Coreans. | 
It is said that these monasteries originated with hermits who 
settled in these mountains, and in particular, the chief Buddhist 
monastery there—the Lung-ch’iian Sst (fi 58 3)—is said to be the 


8. For a summary of part of this inscription, see James, “The Long White 
Mountain” p. 390. 
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place where the monk (js BE 9G 34) “Attained” (# and 
the pagoda (&# i #%) in front of the Hsiang Yen Ssu ( =) 
was built over his remains. | | 


- T was not able to ascertain by enquiry whether any earnest 
students of the Buddhist scriptures were to be found in these 
mountains. In fact so far as I could make out there are no monks 
in Manchuria famous for scholarship or devotional study outside of 
Harbin. Of the Harbin monks, one—Tan Hsii Fa-shih (% 53 fp )— 
has been lecturing for a year or more in Shantung, in Tsinan and 
Tsingtao, and is now engaged in planning a Buddhist monastery to 
be built (perhaps it is already built) at Iltis Huk, Tsingtao. 


I shall speak below of a more vital stream of Buddhism than that. 
usually to be found in temples, namely the Buddhist Laymen’s 
Movement. 
(To be Continued) — 


Modern Science and Religious Thought 
FRANCIS G. HEALEY 


HE British Association for the Advancement of Science met 
T in Aberdeen this autumn. The president was Sir James . 

Jeans, and when he rose to speak he was greeted with pro- 
: longed cheers. It was an eloquent testimony to his preeminent 
position among scientists. In the presidential address he said: “The 
Victorian scientist’s objective and material universe is proved to 
consist of little more than constructs of our own minds....Mind 
and matter, if not proved to be of similar nature, are at least found 
to be ingredients of one single system.” These words, ringing the 
death-knell of older scientific views, and pealing a welcome for the 
new, lead us to the following reflections. 


World-wide interest in Karl Marx has helped to make popular 
the views of one who is now little read, the philosopher Hegel. Much 
of what Hegel wrote is distasteful to-day, and some things—like 
the divine perfection of the Prussian state—are silly. But there 
isa great appeal in that part of his teaching which Marx found so 
useful, namely the three-fold path of progress. It may roughly be 
illustrated like this: first of all there is discovery, which is expressed 
in a positive statement. Then someone who has got hold of dif- 
ferent facts from the first, makes ,a contradiction, denying the 
positive statement. Then thirdly another person comes along and, 
seeing the truth in both the positive and the negative statements, 
expresses that truth in a third statement more comprehensive than 
the others. This third statement itself then meets with a denial 
from someone who has seen even further, and the discord is only re- 
solved in a yet more comprehensive statement. And so it goes on. 
This way is applied not only to arguments but also to institutions, 
end on it Marx founded his unshaken conviction that private owner- 
ship of property was doomed. | 
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: _. It-is fairly easy ‘to discover defects in this teaching of Hegel. 
But what is more interesting is to see how often in fact changes do 
follow’ that three-fold course. One instance of it is the progress 
of scientific outlook. The statement by Jeans brings to a climax 
a mighty movement of thought, the three-fold stages of which can be 
distinguished; an amazing evolution which is of the highest interest 
to thoughtful religious men. | 
-* Let us glance at this movement, accepting the fact that in a 
short article-it is impossible to give chapter and verse for every 

Western science began with the early Greeks. What. makes 
their views so bizarre to us is due to the fact that they had not 
drawn the distinction between mind and matter. So entirely coloured 


_by this distinction is our own outlook, that we can hardly think our- 


selves into theirs. There are of course references to things that we 
call mental or spiritual, like gods; but for the early Greeks, mind 
or the spiritual seems to have been. regarded as just a finer, more 
fluent, variation of matter. The science of this period, we might say, 
held that the universe is ‘made.up of one stiff. This ground-stuff 
is modified in various ways, becoming finer here and coarser there, 
simpler in some forms and in others more complex. But there is 
only one material basis of all things whatsoever. (The fact that this 
basis seemed to one man to be like fire, and to another to be: like 
water, does not alter the fundamental conviction shared by them‘all). 


Then, later, the distinction so familiar to us between soul and 
hody came to be made. The universe, to. speak in a figure, was 
splitting, until with Descartes and his successors there were two 
worlds, the material and the spiritual or mental. This distinction. 
amounting to a division, became the possession of the people, and 
is now.deeply embedded in so-called common sense. It played a most 
useful, indeed an indispensable, part in the progress of discovery. 
New advances in understanding and in manipulating the physical 
world were always being made under the stimulus of a view that 
regarded it as a closed system in itself. On the other hand, by means 
of the same partition, fresh insight was gained, although much 
more slowly, into mental and spiritual facts. Clearness and dis- 
tinctness, with all their dangers, certainly lead to fuller discovery. 


' Ever since the distinction between- mind and matter hardencd 
into a dogma, the religious thinker has. been occupied-with the problem 
of how these two are related. Are they joined in man? How does 
mental influence material, and vice versa? Or is this influence only 
an illusion?’ It was chiefly the philosopher and the theologian who 


grappled with these problems; but the scientist, who began by ignor- J 


ing the question, is ending by making a radical contribution to its 
For what has happened? Beginning at the first stage with the 
one stuff of the universe, scientists have, at the second stage, divided 
it in theory into two stuffs, the mental and the material. Concentrat- 
ing more particularly on the material side of things, they have gone 
on examining its structure and patterns, until now, at the th 
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stage, they: make the momentous announcement. that. material and | 
mental are not so much two things as “ingredients of a single system.’” 
One gathers that to the advanced ‘scientist the material begins to: 
look rather like the: mental! The statements of Jeans; of course, do 
not standalone: they take their place as another expression of 29 
powerful movement of thought among scientists which has. been 
published for some time. 


And so we have reached the end of another grand dinelex: The 
material monism of the early Greek scientists gave way to the dualism 
of later thought; only to rise again in our day to a higher monism— 
this time one that looks more like a spiritual than a material universe, 
The conclusion is not.new to philosophy by any means, but it is in 
its:completeness new to science. And it is not a retrograde step: it 
is an'advance that crowns a long series of rigorous observations, 
and‘ experiments, and deductions from them. We can be morally 
certain thatthe latest step will not be the last. But we dare: not 
ignore: the advance that has come: so far. 


For this advance has a profound bearing on religious thought | 
» fg and teaching. There is the point of what I have written. Every 
‘3 [ one who is able.to appreciate the revolutionary character of the period 
3 in which, by, the mercy of God, we happen to be living, has a great 
- responsibility, both negative and positive: negatively, not to teach 
). what we know is disproved or made very doubtful by the best know- 
4 ledge we have;‘positively, to learn, and then to interpret for: others 
(fas best we may, the movements and discoveries in thought and science 
as they: bear on-our faith. 


n. To give one example, and only one: must our preachers conithiad 
d §@ to proclaim that a man’s parents give him a body and that God gives 
st him a soul? Is that good enough in our day? Or should we not 
y. @ all-sit down; humbly-and reverently in the sight of God and of all 
al re he He has made known to us, and ponder —_ matters more. 
at eeply ? 


=0=——- 


DEVOTIONAL | 
The Discipline of the Love of God* 
The Yoke of Christ. 


AKE my yoke upon you and learn of me, for my yoke is easy 
and my burden. is light.” 


Our Master was a carpenter. He learned his trade in 

the long discipline of handicraft. His hands were hardened 

by long days of sawing great tree trunks into long planks. His arms 

he @ Vere often weary with the ceaseless work of planing. By this: dis- 
ed @ became a master ctafteman.. 


ne -*One of the Daily Meditations given before the General Synod of the se 
rd Hna Bheng Kung Hui, Wuhu, Anhwei, April, 1934. 
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Imagine Him at His work. The oxen are standing there. A 
new yoke has to be made. First there is a score on the beast’s 
shoulder. With skilled hands he washes the sore. Then with infinite 
care He shapes the yoke to the beast’s neck. A yoke made with such 
care by this master craftsman would not make new sores. A well- 
fitting yoke does not lighten the burden, but enables the load to be 
carried without friction. The Greek word which we translate “easy” 


means “smooth-fitting.”’ 


The yoke of Christ which is the Discipline of the Love of God, 
is a yoke, and is a discipline, but it is a discipline with no. friction 
in it, because it is a discipline of Love. | | 


There is a story of a young Basque farmer. His farm had come 
down to him from countless generations of ancestors. It meant hard 
and ceaseless toil and brought little return. His wife told him that 
a babe was coming. How would the farm which so barely supported 
a wife and mother, support one more mouth? He was determined 
as soon as the babe was born to move to the town and earn more 
money. His wife’s time came. His mother came to him and 
put his son in his arms. From that moment there was no more 
mention of the town. He rose early and he worked late. There was 
a song on his lips and a joy in his heart. The farm was now his 
son’s as well as his own. His farming had become a discipline of 


We are met here to consider our work. Each morning we are 


to meet to think of Him in Whose name we work. There may be 


some who find the burden heavy, irksome, not easy to bear. Our 
shoulders may be bruised and sore. : 


Let us come morning by morning to this Master Craftsman. 
He will bathe the wounds. That eager heart of love will kindle new 
love in us. And with joy we shall take again His Yoke upon our 


shoulders. 
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Our Book Table 


TAO THE GREAT LUMINANT. Essays from Huai Nan Tzu, with introductory 
articles, notes, and analyses. Evan Morgan. Kelly and Walsh, Limited, «lv 
and 291 pp., 1934, Mex. $5.00. | | 

This review is written from the standpoint of the general reader who has 
found the name of Huai Nan Tzu in works on the history and literature of 
ancient China, but who has no first hand acquaintance with the text of his 
writings. Those who wish an evaluation from one who is able to discuss the 
quality of the translation, and the value of the critical apparatus appended, 
should turn to the Foreword of the volume, written by Dr. John C. Ferguson. 

It may be noted in passing that Dr, Ferguson calls this “the first adequate 

translation of the work of Liu An, the unhappy and ill-fated Prince of Huai Nan. 


The general reader will probably be interested first of all in the philosopher 
to whose writings Dr. Morgan has thought it worth while to devote so many 
“long years of quiet research and patient toil.” In an all too short essay 00 
Liu An, the translator gives us a summary of the very«few facts which have 
been discovered concerning him. He is introduced as a brilliant and popular 
scholar of the Tao School of thought, with the persona] name of Liu An. He 
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was either grandson or great-grandson of the Founder of the Han dynasty, 
and the date of his death has been determined as 122 B.C. He is best known 
by his title, the Prince of Huai Nan, a district not located, but probably some- 
where in the vicinity of Showchow, Anhwei, south of the Huai River which flows 
eastward through that province and Kiangsu. With him\were associated eight 
other well-known scholars and the original twenty-one essays appear to be the 
edited discussions of this group. The attachment of Huai Nan Tzu’s name to 
the collection leads us to suppose that he was the best known member of the 
group and the editor of the essays. 


Dr. Morgan has selected eight of the essays for translation, and has 
prefaced them with introductory chapters which,reveal the connection of Huai 
Nan Tzu’s thought with that of Lao Tzu as set forth in the Tao Te Ching. 
We are reminded that Lao Tzu’s cosmology was a shadowy naturalism in which 
everything depended on an absolute and fundamental cause, the Great Tao; 
that his view of -life was a natural morality in contrast with the so-called 
artificial morality of Confucius; that his method of self-culture consisted of 
simplicity (the elimination of sense seduction), self-knowledge and self-control; 
that his moral system included compassion, self-restraint, and diffidence; that 
his political theory idealized a peaceful state of small population with people 
governed by the spontaneity of an uncorrupted nature; and that he regarded 
war as most anti-social, a fruit of disobedience to the Tao. In Huai Nan Tzu 
there : explication and illustration of these ideas, and no conscious deviation 
from them. 3 


The translated essays were selected apparently for the flood of light they 
throw on the meaning of the Tao, the fundamental conception of the Taoist 
position. Dr. Morgan has hit upon the happy translation of this term as “The 
Cosmic Spirit,” and that is the title of the first essay, in which its attributes, 
powers, and achievements are set forth. The evolution of the cosmos from the 
Cosmic Spirit is shown in the second essay, “Beginning and Reality.” The 
next, “Life and Soul,” argues that since everything is derived from the 
Cosmic Spirit, it is necessary for human beings to conduct themselves in harmony 
with its laws. “Natural Law” relates the processes of all creation to the Cosmic 
Spirit. Then follows an interesting commentary on some fifty texts from the 
Master Lao Tzu, entitled “The Response of Matter to the Movement of the 
Cosmic Spirit.” The validity of the principles set forth is illustrated in a 
compendious review of incidents entitled “The Influence of the Cosmic Spirit on 
the Universe.” “Generalship and the Prevention of Anarchy” proclaims the 
social salvation that will result from the application to political life of these 
lofty principles. “Endeavour and Duty” recounts the success of ancient 
worthies in adhering to these principles, particularly to that of wu wei, which 
is the heart of all effort, namely, action according to naturalness. 


_. The pages of these essays are crowded with anecdotes, all of which are 
intended to support the Taoist philosophy. Some of them seem to have lost their 
point, if they ever set it forth clearly; but many of them are intensely interest- 
ing. Here is one that Should whet the appetite for more. It suggests the 
“soul-force” of. Gandhi, and relates the ancient philosophy to the essesce of 
Christianity. “Hsiang Tzu took his troops to the attack of Chung Mu: however, 
before his soldiers were even posted round the place, 100 feet of the wall fell 
down, whereupon Hsiang Tzu sounded the retreat and withdrew. The com- 
manders remonstrated with the Prince, maintaining that Heaven itself showed 


jts approval of their cause in punishing the crime of Chung Mu, in that it had 


aused the wall to crumble of itself before them, a sure indication that they 
should not retire. The prince replied ‘n these words: ‘I have heard that Hsii 
Hsiang used to say: The Superior Mzn doesn’t take advantage of an enemy’s 
difficulty nor press him when he is in danger. Let them mend their breech and 
” will renew the attack.’ The people of Mu, on hearing of this fine spirit, 
*gged that they be received back and capitulated.” (p.118) | 


a The introductory material includts chapters on “Tao” and “Wu Wei,” 
; ich are important to the understand ing of the essay. There are more than 
numbered notes and. annotations in the essays, 17 pages of elucidations and 
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analyses, and the volume closes with three diagrams in which the Taoist idea 
of the Cosmos is set in visible contrast with that of the Confucian and ‘the 


THE HERALD WIND. Clara M. Candlin; John Murray, London, 1983. 113 
' pages. Tu Fu, CHINA’S GREAT POET. Translations by A. J. Brace, F.R.GS., 
Rih Hsin Press, Chengtu, Szechwan. 1984. 72 pages. 
' Miss Candlin of North China here presents a small collection of Sung Dy- 
nasty poems.’ The book is one of the “Wisdom of the East Series”-and -has a 


preface by L. Cranmer Byng, one of the. editors of the series. Dr. Hu Shib 


also furnishes a foreword which chiefly concerns the “tz’u” form of .Chinese 
verse. This is a short lyric, a song written to melody. 
_ About sixty translations of “tz’u” are found in this smail volume of seventy- 
nine poems. Sorrow and pensive thoughts are more frequent than joy and 


laughter in these songs. The last two lines of one ‘of- the peems seem to give 


the spirit of the songs. 3 : 
“Life is ever fraught with woe; 
Rivers ever eastward flow.” 
Miss Candlin has given us charming translations.. Each poem is like a 
painting in miniature and the translator seems to have caught the shadings of 


_the artists. One of the songs we prefer is the following, entitled “From a 


Height”’. 
And gold chrysanthemums 
In fragrance riot in the autumn sun. | 

The distant village, like a picture, glows 

With intermingled red 

And yellow trees. 


The streams flow shallowly, 
The azure sky is far; 

And from this height 

The eye discerns no end 

To roads unlimited. 

When wild geese pass, 

The thoughts fly boundlessly.” 


We cannet vouch as to the accuracy of the translations because we are not 
students of poetical Chinese. The author uses the “sense and feeling” method, 


if we may so term it, attempting to give the poet’s feeling rather than a studied 


translation fastened word by word to the original. Thus we have ‘heard these 
translations dubbed “paraphrases” and criticized for their. “jazz. rhythm.” 


‘Even translators disagree, and we admit pleasure in this-slender volume. 


_ Mr. Brace, who is a Y.M.C.A. secretary in Chengtu, is a faithful student 
of Chinese. He and his teacher have prepared this collection of some one 


-hundred poems by the celebrated T’ang poet, Tu Fu,-who for some years lived 


on the river side outside the south-west corner of the city of Chengtu, where 


‘the T’sao T’ang Ssu (Grass Hut Temple) now keeps his local memory greet. 


His poems are well-known all over China and have previously found a number 


-of English translators. Mr. Brace gives the Chinese text of each poem after 
-his translation. His collection attempts only poems written in Chengtu. Many 
.of these have just appeared in translation in Mrs. Ayscough’s second volum: 
on Tu Fu. We find numerous disagreements in translation. : 


Mr. Brace’s work is thorough, but it carries little of the poetic fire 


_:inspiration into his translation. This perhaps is chiefly due to his choice o 
words. In the following poem there is a pleasant harmony of thought and 


expression. 
“The yellow orioles are warbling close to me,__- 
The white gulls near the isle float by so lightly. 
On the path the wild flower petals fall about. 
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‘ Our isolated village welcomes the spring freshet. 
Growing old, I urge the making of good corn wine. 
The spring rains make easy the moving of orange trees. 
Gradually I sever the joys of fellowship, : . 
Living in retirement I think not of reputation.” 


SUN YAT-SEN. Lyon Sharman. The John Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
York City.. U.S. currency $3.50. 

This is a very readable book though touched in spots with a mild cynicism 
and leaving one with a suspicion that words ‘might have been used more thriftily. 
It aims: to recover the real Sun Yat-sen from the legends which enshroud him, 
and to define his place in China’s ‘history. This explains the critical approach 
which eharacterizes the book. This mode of dealing with Sun Yat-sen ‘will not, 
‘we imagine, be relatively final until a Chinese writes a critical biography. That — 
may not be, as the author assumes, possible in-China yet, though he seems to 
overlook the fact that China’s long custom of submitting the lives of rulers to 
eensors may. prevent undue delay therein. ‘The author was born in China. 
Knowledge gained thereby tempers his criticism of China in general as well 
. In removing the legendary glamour enwrapping Sun Yat-sen certain myths 
about him have to be exposed. Sun Yat-sen did not, as Bishop Restarick and 
others claim, spend five or six years of his boyhood in Honolulu. He was there 
from 1979 to 1882 only. The oft-repeated myth that Sun’s father was a 


Christian also vanishes finally into thin air. Sun Yat-sen’s Christian faith was 


original with himself so far as his family was concerned. Some new material 
on how he became a Christian and who bantized him is given in these pages. 
Again as a result of his “divorce”—the author leaves decision on this question 
quite open—it has been assumed that Sun Yat-sen’s name was stricken off the 
church register. His name remained until his death on the roll of the church 
in Hongkong into which he was baptized. The date of his second marriage is 


unknown also. 


Two documents alleged to have been written by Sun Yat-sen, dealing with 


‘the terms on which Japan would assist China’s revolutionaries, are gone into 


at considerable length. The author decides in favor of the presumption that 
Sun. Yat-sen had a hand in them though he doubts that the terms as actually 
outlined therein would be agreeable to him. Since such documents are distinctly 


non grata to present-day China their treatment in this book gives point to the 


author’s feeling that a really critical biography of Sun Yat-sen might find 


rough sledding if written in China at present. 


‘Sun Yat-sen’s place in history rests on the fact that he rose from coolie 
ranks to be the symbol of his country’s modernization and democratic freedom. 


The author repeatedly avers that though he was an effective propagandist he 


was not an original or profound thinker. But he seems to overlook the fact 


that while Sun Yat-sen’s thoughts would not appear either original or profound 
to-a westerner, more or less familiar with them, they would appear much more 


original to a people just awakening to such new ideas and just catching Sun’s 
vision. That would explain why they have meant more to China than they did 
to the author. Sun’s revolutionary vision and program grew gradually. At the 
last he felt himself to be the man in whom the destiny of China was symbolized. 
His “sense of mission” became more egoistic. That was perhaps a necessary 
result of his long struggle, sufferings and the final success of the revolution. 
“In the final analysis it was Sun Yat-sen’s sense of mission that has made him 
memorable.” (page 327). 


The author seems to overlook, too, the fact that while Sun Yat-sen’s mental 
grasp and elucidation of China’s destiny was inadequate the situation was one 
no one mind could grasp or clarify. New revolutionary programs never leap 
complete from the mind of one man. Yet they usually go back to one leader. 
The fact that Sun Yat-sen forged ahead in the face of staggering threats against 
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himself and program is one of his claims to greatness. It must be admitted, 
also, that Sun Yat-sen gave to China those ideas which, though somewhat vague 
and inconclusive, enabled its revolutionary strivings to become coherent in part. 
His ideas, too, were understandable by the rank and file without whom no 
revolution goes forward for long. His was the spirit of China’s re-emerging 
youth! He kept their resentment against the Manchus alive and gave them 
direction in linking efforts to overthrow them to the ideal of a modernized China. 
He upheld the ideal of freedom from western domination and gathered sufficient 
insight into western economic and political ideas to provide the keynote of 
advance against China’s threatened subjugation. He was the focusing point 
for China’s new aspirations, though the movement would have gone on without 
him and it did not succeed finally until other Chinese embued with his youthful 
spirit took the lead. He was truly a leader because he was ahead of all but 
a few of his countrymen. Furthermore, not being of a military turn of mind 
his part in the revolution lacked the military force which carried it forward 
under the leadership of other youthful moderns who followed him. He was 
more of an optimist than a realist and so failed to realize the time needed to 
effect changes in China. But he was a dreamer who sought assiduously to 
make his dream live; and he had the pleasing winsomeness that, backed with 
undoubted sincerity, kept others following his gleam. | 


Those who are following Sun Yat-sen are beginning to realize that the task 
is-harder than he thought. They are getting behind his ideals to realities. 
While still revering his message they are thinking differently in some respects. 
But he is still their leader. Gleams of light are being flung athwart the chaos 
that followed his revolutionary effort. Other critical writers will denude him 
still further of the glamorous adulation and the unexploded myths through 
which his followers still view him. His spirit will continue to lead them. And 
though many thought his ideas before him and many will improve upon them 
after him, yet he will ever symbolize the leadership that led China from a long 
and glamorous past into a future that will be even more brilliant though it takes 
long years to achieve. Though Sun Yat-sen’s mind could not compass a final 
solution to China’s destiny he led his people to where they are determinedly 
secking it in his spirit. He played the major part in starting a movement too 
gigantic to be gathered into his one life. But his part in it will not be forgotten, 
even though subsequent biographers make him more human and less of a 


' paragon than even this one does. F.R. 


HIsTOoRY OF THE KoREA MISSION, PRESBYTERIAN CHUuRCH, U.S.A., 1884-1934. 
Harry A. Rhodes, Editor. Y.M.C.A. Press, Seoul, Chosen. Yen 4.50 plus 47 
sen postage. Pages 672. May be secured from the Christian Literature 
Society, Seoul, Chosen, or the Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, 140 Peking 
Road, Shanghai. 

This history of Presbyterian work in Korea (Chosen) has been in the making 
about twenty-five years. It had finally to be put into the hands of one editor in 
order to unify and relatively finjsh it. This volume is accounted a “first draft”. 
It deals in the main with the work of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the 
Australian Presbyerian Mission, Presbyterian Church, U.S., and the United 
Church of Canada. The history of Korea is briefly outlined. The origins of 
Christian influence on Korea, which go far back in history, and the relation of 
Manchuria to Christian work therein and their mutual influence upon one another 
make very interesting reading. At present the work among Koreans in Manchuria 
—we note with interest that mention is made more than once of the expectation 
that Koreans will emigrate to Manchuria and that the Japanese will take their 


‘place in Korea—is somewhat indefinite owing to recent upsets in that territory. 


A chapter is devoted to Roman Catholic work as carried on for the last one 
hundred years. The period of Protestant work covered is just half that length. 
This volume contains the first write-up of women’s work in Korea. All aspects 
of the work are dealt with in turn. 


‘The first national Christiian organization in Korea was organized in 1905, 
earlier than was the case in China, and was known as the “General Council of 
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Protestant Evangelical Missions in Korea”. It give birth to a lively expectation 
that a union church would soon come into existence. It did not! The inhibiting 
influence was, apparently, in the main missionary. In view of the fact that 
frequent emphasis is laid in this volume on the self-controlling character of 
Korean church life this situation suggests that in some ocult way this self- 
control does not extend to complete freedom of the native membership when it 
comes to eliminating the denominational set-up. Thera was likewise a long, 
and at times warm, discussion as to whether there should be one college or two 
in Korea: Two were finally determined on though arrangements were made to 
differentiate their functions. The story of these struggles and their outcome 
is sobering. 

The story of the rise and adoption of the Nevius method in Korea is told at 
length. Dr. Nevius himself helped introduce it there. Interestingly enough it 
did not go far in the land of its inception though it has now been set up in 
Korean churches in Manchuria and some beginning also made there of its use 


_by Chinese ghurches. We noticed that in the beginning it was suggested that 


stringent mission rules be set up to hold in check those who might oppose this 
method. In general, however, it has been followed and judging by the summaries 
given ia this volume as to the self-supporting status of the churches concerned— 
not one hundred percent yet!—it has had a considerable measure of success. This 
story should be interesting to Christian workers in China. How well the self- 
supporting status of churches in China compares with that of those in Korea 
we do not know. It is, nevertheless, a fact that self-support in China has 
made considerable progress even though based on others than the Nevius method. 


Checking up on detailed facts in a history of this kind takes time. We 
must leave that to others. At times it slips into prophecies which hardly seem 
in place. We found the chronological index of especial interest. It goes back 
to 2333 B.C. and gives many dates and incidents connected with the influences 
on the Hermit Kingdom of religions in general and Christianity in particular. 
The volume is well illustrated and contains many statistics. 


One cannot help but feel that this “first draft” of a history of Christian 
work in Korea should ere long be followed by another. In its present form 
it is a combination mission report and history, A second draft should be a 
“History of Christianity in Korea” rather than ‘that of a particular denomina- 
tion, even though that denomination be the largest concerned. It would not 
take much more work to include the Methodists and the Seventh-Day Adventists 
alongside the Roman Catholics. Some reorganization of contents would pro- 
bably permit of reduction in size and make it less cumbersome. Condensation 
seems to be called for. Perhaps, too, more of the interesting notes in the 
chronological index could be worked int6 the contents of the book. These mild 
criticisms apart this volume is of vital interest to those who would understand © 
how Christianity wends and works its way into the life of a people like the 
Koreans, and who would gain insight into the inhibitions to the progress of 
Christian work. that are rooted in the fact that the people of one country, 
culture and tradition are trying to set up their religion among those differing 


in all these regards. F. R. 


STORM CLOUDS Over AsIA. Robert S. Pickens. Funk and Wagnalls Co. New 
York and London. U. S. Currency $1.50. : 


This volume is packed full of staccato statements. They sound like the 
distant popping of a machine-gun or the rattle of light thunder. Its sharp, 
critical and revealing appraisals of the motives and movements which are 
disturbing the Far East spare no people involved therein. It is as impartial a 
survey of conditions around the Pacific as this reviewer has read. It is both 
objective and realistic. The war clouds described are recognized to be much 
bigger than a man’s hand though’ one does not get the idea while reading that 
they will necessarily result in a cloud-burst! Yet this volume should prove a 
good antidote for that mood of unrealistic optimism which imagines that politics 
in Asia will work out unguided. There is no dodging of the fact that events 
have been moving Japan-ward. Neither does the author, who has among other 
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things been a war-correspendent in €hina, blink the possibility that at any 
time something may happen to force them in some other direction. The dilator- 
iness which has characterized the various governments concerned is no proof 
that their surface indifferentism will go unchecked for ever. | | 
Being full of staccato generalizations the author necessarily often jumps 
ever details to make his essential points. The result is that while the reader 
will get a fairly correct impression of the main trend in any particular situation 
he would be unwise to quote this volume when details are in question. For 


that reason the book will suit the general reader more than the historical expert. 


For instance’ in dealing with the Japanese “war’ at Shanghai the point is 
made that the Japanese authorities announced that they would take the Chinese 
positions: there within -a few hours. This they: failed to do. The development 
of events was, in reality, much more complicated and tortuous than that. 


_ Nevertheless the general reader will receive a fairly correct view of the general 


course of events. Perhaps the same criticism might be made as regards the 
author’s treatment of the threatening situation in which the Philippine Islands 
now find themselves. Yet in a striking and startling way he makes ‘it clear that 
the intelligent patriots of those Islands now realize that they are being ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of their independence idealism and the 
ruthless intrigue of certain American economic interests, with the result that 


their economic and political future may be ground out of existence. 


This is an excellent book to read if one wishes to face the stark realities 
of the situation. It leaves one wondering whether the pent-up forces massed 
in the clouds will discharge themsselves upon the already distracted peoples of 
Asia or whether their dispersion will be achieved by wiser councils than those 
now dealing with them. Incidentally so far as Japan is concerned the author 
feels that eventually Manchuria will prove a graveyard for her miltaristic hopes 
rather than a mine of political and economic enrichment. F. R. 3 


Goop WIND AND Goop WATER. Alice Cushing Gardiner and Nancy Cabot 
Osborne. The Viking Press, New York City. U.S. currency $2.00. 

! This story of boys written for boys is based on research into those days 
when a trip to Canton on a clipper ship meant an experience illumined with 
high romance coupled with expectations of quick and big profits in trade. 
Beginning with Nantucket Island the story follows Peter Macy to Boston an! 
thence on a clipper to Canton. It deals with the days when none but men were 
allowed in the “factories” there. Peter’s experiences in that city are heightened 
somewhat by the imagination of those who have not seen the city; certainly 
the situation there is much different now from what it then was. However, a 
boy can catch, by reading, the romance of those days which sadly enough has 
now largely disappeared. Peleg Chase was another boy who had preceded 
Peter to Canton where both were clerks at a much younger age than any young 
man now comes to China to take up any position. Peleg, it develops, had 
been entrusted with about a thousand dollars for investment with the hope 
that goods purchased therewith would when sold bring the investor, a lame old 
mariner, a good income for the rest of his life. But Peleg, soon after. arrival, 
gambles and loses it all except one hundred dollars. Peter was entrusted with 
the task of finding out what had happened to this money. Shame had kept 
Peleg from reporting what had actually happened. Peter, however, shares the 
disconsolate feelings of Peleg when he knows the truth. A romantic incident 
connected with one of the great co-hongs solves the problem. Both boys happen 
to go to the latter’s house. While there the “Paunquequa’s” favorite grandson 
fell into a well from which with quick presence of mind Peleg rescues him. Out 
of gratitude Peleg is loaded with gifts which being sent home and sold pay 
back to the old mariner his investment with all the interest he could expect. 
It is a good story. It makes the reader feel the lure of the East in a day when 
it was less well-known and perhaps a little more respected than now. Or was 
resentment against conditions westerners did not like tempered by the fact that 
quick profits were possible nevertheless? While there is little of danger in 1 
there is in this story that touch of adventure into the unknown that all boy’ 
like or should. F. R. Poe | . 
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New York.’ Currency $1.25. . 3 
- Here are twenty-three whimsical tales such as a Chinese mother might tell 
her children, ‘but which have a charm for. children everywhere. Typical sketches 


"PICTURE. ‘TALES' FROM THE CHINESE. Bert Metzger. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


- add'to their piquancy. The author spent a year in:China gathering them. She 


provides ‘a. glimpse into a field of wit, magic, humor. and fancy of which we 
know all too little. Some tales have to do with animals, and how they acquired 
their characteristics; a sort of “Just So” tales. That of the fairy and minute 
hawks and dogs which hunted the mosquitoes and fleas will cause other than 
juveniles to long to make their acquaintance. The monkey who won such wits 
and magic skill that he made even the Jade Emperor ‘recognize them is an 
intriguing rascal. Then there is the small. sharp-witted boy who could ask . 
the kind of: questions that no philosopher can eyer answer with the result that, 
in:this case, he left even Confucius floundering in amused confusion. Many of 
the tales, of course, giye subtil: hints of homely philosophy. But one can smile 


over them whether he catches the philosophy or not. .The book would make a 


delightful present for a western child. F. R 


THINKING MISSIONS WITH CHRIST, Samuel M. ‘Zwemer, Zondervan Publishiny 
—s Grand Rapids, Mich., 1934, pp. 185 and Index, Cloth, G.$1.50; paper 
$1.00. 


The great modern apostle to the Moslems has again put the Christian 
world in debt by a vigorous volume on “missions. The title, preface, and con- 
tents indicate that Thinking Missions with: Christ is the result of strong opposi- 
tion to the philosophy of missions set forth in Re-thinking Misstons. --The work 
is done so interestingly, however, that it will be enjoyed by those who accept 


as well as by those who reject the Laymen’s historic document. 


_ The chapter headings are arresting, such as “Stockholders or Ambassadors?” 
“Re-Thinking Missions with the Hymnal,” “Implications of Belief in the Second 
Coming,” to mention only three of the twelve titles. Dr. Zwemer regards all 
philosophies as either black or white. He never thinks gray. For him the 
supreme missionary motive is. “a passion for God’s glory,” in the light of which 
“the non-Christian religions are not only inadequate but are intruders and 
usurpers.” (Dr. Zwemer’s italics). The only true Christology is one that is 
supernatural in its statement of the birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus. All 
other views are misreadings of the New Testament, and form part of a merely 


humanistic idealism. 


Dr. Zwemer’s position is practically the same as that of Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, whose article and pamphlet, An Appraisal of the Appraisal, is widely 


known. It’s complete acceptance of the traditional Christian position extends 
even to the choice of words in the missionary’s vocabulary. The lack of certain 


words in the Laymen’s Report leads to the conclusion that the substance has 
also been omitted. He seems not to hesitate to write his name with the 


fundamentalists, and quotes with evident approval a ten-year. old editorial in 
_ which ‘fundamentalism and modernism are said to exhibit a clash as “profound 


and grim as between Christianity and Confucianism.” 
_.._ To this reviewer there seems to be considerable presumption in the title 
which Dr. Zwemer has chosen. Does he mean that his philosophy of missions 
is the only one that would be acceptable to Christ, the only one that is worthy 


of the name of Christian? He means just that and justifies the intolerance 
of his position by referring to the “noble intolerance” of John’s Gospel. 


_ The opening chapter, singularly enough in view of the dogmatic position 


taken, is headed, “The Duty of Conclusive: Thinking.” It is a verbal condemna- 


tion of all “shallow-minded and narrow-visioned Christianity,” but it fails to 
exhibit the depth and breadth of conclusive thought. It confines Christian 


ideology to the circle of first century interpretations, particularly those of Peter 


and Paul. He admits that through those apostles the Holy Spirit introduced 
innovations such as the extending of the hand of fellowship to the Gentiles, but 
regards all innovations since that time as without the blessing of God! Particul- 


arly, Re-thinking Missions, and its philosophy! 
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Many of the author’s China friends remember him for a striking declaration 
made on Kuling in 1933; “Schweitzer of Africa is a heretic, but as a missionary 
I am unworthy to loose the shoes from his feet.”” (Quoted from memory) The 
reviewer believes, that some “conclusive thinking” based on that pregnant and 
realistic sentence would compel such a revision of this volume as would make 
- — more important in the atamcccticae life of the Christian Church.: Paul 

Hayes. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES AND Dr. SUN’S MEMORIAL IN CHRISTIAN ScHOOLs. F.C. H. 


Dreyer, § San Lane, Chefoo n.c. Four cents each; thirty cents a dozen. 
This is a small pamphlet of twenty-three pages replying to a speech made 


by the Chinese principal of a school wherein he argued against “compulsory” 


religious education and for the observance by schools of Dr. Sun’s memorial, 
maintaining that the latter is not worship. It is particularly interesting as 
showing the divergent approaches to these problems as between a Chinese and a 
missionary. 


In Remembrance 
Carl Benjamin Wahl 


Carl Benjamin Wahl, the twelfth and youngest child of Anna and Christian 
Wahl, a cobbler -by trade, was born on March 19, 1886 at Paton, Iowa, U.S.A. 
At the age of ten he gave his heart to the Lord and united with the local 
Evangelical Church. An unusually strong devotion and companionship existed 
between himself and his mother, who yearned that at least one of her sons 
might see fit to consecrate himself to the Christian ministry. It was a source 
of great joy to her, therefore, when, in his early manhood, Carl fulfilled her 
long-cherished desire. 


He went to the Evangelical Church school at Naperville, Illinois, ani 
graduated therefrom in 1911. During his junior year he attended the Y.M.C.A. 
Student Conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. There the challenge to foreign 
missionary service came to him in an address by the Rev. John Stauffacher, a 
missionary from Africa. He decided to be a missionary. On Nov. 17, 1915 "a 
was appointed to the China Mission of the Evangelical Church. On September 
7, 1916 Carl sailed for China. The first year he studied the Chinese language 
in the Nanking Language School. He was then stationed at Shenchow, Hunan. 
There he met and became engaged to Miss Elisabeth Schempp, of Reutlingen, 
Germany. They were married in Hankow, China, July 29, 1919. In the Autumn 
of 1919 they went to make their first home in the remote, interior city of 
Tungjen, Kweichow, China. To -them were born John Schempp, age 14; 
Margaret Elisabeth, 11; Anna Gertrude, 9; and Helen Louise, 7; all of whom 
survive their father. | 

Carl’s efforts were particularly directed to educational work. As its prin- 
cipal he built up the Ming Teh Roys’ School located outside the city of Tungjen. 
During more recent years evangelisic work was added to his futies. 


Of a music-loving, artistic temperment capable of seeing humor as well as 


tragedy in life, he found relaxation in cultivating flowers. A man of strong 


convictions, his out-standing virtue was his love of truth. The Chinese work- 
ers with whom he was associated appreciated him most for his sincerity and 
faithfulness to his work. The difficulties and discouragements he met werd 
often seemingly unsurmountable but he persisted in the face of great odds. 

It was with great concern for the continuance of the work that, responding 
to United States Consular advice, he consented to leave Tungjen, Kweichow, 
September 29, 1934 and go to Shenchow, Hunan, temporarily for safety. When, 
in turn, that city seemed threatened by approaching Communists he came to 
Changsha with his family on Nov. 25, 1934. 
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For several weeks before his death he suffered acute pain. An exploratory 
operation was performed which revealed an inoperable condition which term- 
inated in death on Monday December 10, 1934, 12:40 p.m., at the age of forty- 
eight. His death comes as a terrible shock to his family and friends, and 
the Mission has sustained an unspeakable loss. ; 


Winnie E, Cripe. 
Friends oni fellow-workers were deeply grieved to learn of the sudden 


death, from apoplexy, of Miss Winnie Cripe on Dec. ist, 1934. Though never 


robust, Miss Cripe seemed to be in usual health and met all her classes in 
school up until the time of her illness. 


Miss Cripe arrived in China in the autumn of 1911 but was detained at 
the coast a year because of. the Revolution. The next year she was stationed 
at Liao Chow, Shansi, where she worked among girls and young children. She 
established the first girls’ primary school. in the Liao district, a difficult under- 
taking on account of the backwardness of the people. In later years Miss 
Cripe did kindergarten work. At the time of her death she was in charge of 
both the girls’ school and the kindergarten. 


Miss Cripe had a pleasing personality and made many friends emons the | 
Chinese. She was untiring in her efforts to help educate Chinese girls and 
little children and lead them to Jesus Christ. She was an intensive worker and 
often went beyond the strength of her frail body. Though she only lived a. 
little over fifty years, her life was full of good works for her Master. 


Miss Cripe is survived by her step-mother, three brothers, and two sisters, 


who live in her native state of Indiana, U.S.A. Elizabeth W. Oberholtzer. 
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rg orrespon dence 
OPEN LETTERS | } that Christianity should represent 


the sum total of all cultures in 
DEAR Dr. ROWLEY:— Europe and the Europeanized Ameri- 


I certainly hope you will not think |: cas? I sometimes think that one of 
me rude in having delayed the answer the mistakes that our well-intention- 
to your very frank and interesting ed missionaries made was to bring 
letter, forwarded to me by the Editor | this point of view to countries like 


of the Chinese Recorder several mon- China, and to try to apply it there. 
ths ago. I am quite in sympathy {| for example, when you say that a - 
with your point of view concerning person is non-religious or not reg 
Christianity and national cultures, Christian, you generally say it with 
though I am afraid I cannot agr 7 a tone of contempt, because non- 
with you in many points, chiefly, I religiousness is equivalent to lack of 


= culture. Not so with us. When I first 
ups: in your case, Christianity is 
culture; in my case, Christianity or fte lied. “I itt] f ere 
any other religion is only one of the 
religion.” It was not until many 


enttan elements that make up any |! years later that I realized the im- 
°. pression that I must have made upon 
Christianity is culture in the eyes my friends by this remark. Was it 


of the western peoples, because it has | : 
been so: it was the only force that of gir we prs confession of a lack 


saved what little was left of the an- 


cient eulturea of Roman and Greek As for the many things that the 
origins; and as the German barbari- missionaries have done for us, I 
ans advanced, it became the only civ- think medicine is the most deserving 


ilizing agent, Is it any cucees then, | of our praise and gratitude. Of 
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1934. without. the call. of God within 


their hearts; these medical doctors 
would never have had the courage — 


and faith to carry our their wonder- 


ful works under the very difficult | 
that confronted .them: - 
However, sueh noble motives: some- | 


situations 


times also exist in countries whose 


source of moral inspiration does not 


depend entirely upon religion in gen- 
eral or Christianit 
cite examplés would be too tiresome; 
but if one has to admit that: there 
have lived noble men and women in 
China, that there have been persons 
who went to death willingly. for some 
noble cause, if one has to a 


admit that Christianity: is only: one 
of the many instruments whereby men 
and women are inspired and made 
nobler; the instruments themselves 
may have’ come from what the 


Christians call God, but may also 
come from an attitude of life, 


have 
a kind of higher philosophy, etc. 


On one point, however, I entirely — 


agree with you, and that is, that: of 
all the moral and uplifting forces in 
the world, Christianit 
to be the only one which could touch 


the great mass of people most: readily 
and truthfully. For this reason, I 


wish ‘more persons would work for 
the country people, even if the latter 
have to be made Christians; for they. 


being. unfed by the philosophies of 
more fortunate. and more 


their 
sophisticated leaders, need this force 
badly. 
a great deal to make the educated im- 
prove their life, and make that life 
noble, but have decidedly failed: in 
doing .the same for the unfortunate 


poor people. 


If you have- read my article in the 


Recorder, January, 1935, you will 
have seen that some of the woman 
leaders mentioned are Christians, and 
some are not. It never. seems neces- 
sary to us to mention this religious 
difference: when people are cooperat- 
ing to save a boat from sinking, what 
difference does it make that one 
wears a green tie, and another a red 
one? That is our attitude. 


Hoping: that I may meet you some- 


times somewhere before long, and 


thanking you again for your letter, 


To. 


dmit these 
in Chinese history, then one has to | 


seems to me . 


The Chinese sages have done 
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course; ds I. admitted in my article:in 


- West City, | 


Sophia H. CHEN ZEN: 


29 Cha Yuan Hutnug, 


My dear John. Sung: 
“I have followed the beneficial effects. 


~Dee: 12, 1934. 
Amoy, December 17th, 1934. 


of your work in many places in 
China but in no place have I found 
such marked: blessing’ as in: Amoy.’ 
Many have confessed their sins, 


- many have been converted, hundreds: 


have been quickened to join: in: wit-: 


praise God., 


nessing bands which are active today.’ 
In all these things 


There are some things where per- 


: haps you have. been misreported. 


Perhaps my work and message have 
also been misrepresented to you by 
earnest and well meanirg people. I 
am a humble. evangelist: who believes 


. and is trying to preach the whole gos- 
‘pel. For there is no other gospel 


generation, 


and I am sure that you and I both 


believe in it.. I believe in the life of 


Christ as the divine Son of God; I 
believe in His sacrificial déath and 
vicarious atonement; I believe in the 
risen Christ who saves men; I believe 


in the Holy Spirit and in: His work 


in the conviction of sin:and conver-: 
sion; I believe that men are saved by 
the grace of:God through Christ, who’ 
died for them; as they: turn to Him 
in repentance: and faith and. that 
they are not saved by any” merit of 
their own, or by the good’ works of: 
any so-called “Social' Gospel”. Such 
a “Social Gospel” as a: way of salva- 
tion. or substitute for individual re- 
I never- believed oF 
I believe that having accepted 
Christ as Saviour men-should follow 
Him as Lord and Master, loving God 
with all their hearts and their: neigh- 
bor as theniselves; ministering to the 
needy like the good Samaritan, as. 
Christ taught; witnessing and work- 
ing for Christ, exposing evil as He 
drove the money changers from the 
temple, attacking social abuses. as 
and, I both did the gross prostitution 
in Amoy, challenging the evils - of 
selfish capitalism for its exploiting 
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the labor of. children, men and women 


for profit in industry, and the evil — 


of corruption in political life where 


the, poor are robbed and the country 


weakened by “squeeze” and theft. I 
believe not only in attacking evil but 
in. the constructive application of the 


principles of Christ in all human re- 
lationships—personal, family, econ- 


omic, and international. 


I think you will agree also that 
there is a real danger in the Christ- | 


ian forces of China being weakened 
by division, by suspicion, by loveless 
misrepresentation, jealousy, quarrels 
and judging one another. Where I 
have four nights to present, the first 
principles to non-Christians I speak 
on Sin, on God, on Christ and then 
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for those who accept Him, how to 


begin by confession, witnessing, Bible 


study, prayer and service. I believe 
many other things and I have many 
other things say to them which 


non-Christian beginners cannot bear 
all at once. I therefore confine my- 


self to these few essentials—Jesus 
Christ, His life. and teaching, His 


. sacrificial. death and _ resurrection 


power to save; Christ as the way, the 


truth and the life for us and for 


China. 

Hoping that I may soon have the 
privilege of knowing you personally, 
I am es 

Very sincerely yours, 
SHERWOOD EDpY. 


~The Situation 
CHINA’S SECRET SOCIETY 


The “most influential secret society in China today” is the “Ch’ing Pang”. 


While active in these modern times its origin goes back to the time when the 
“Kai Lao Hui” started, the ‘time of the Empcror K’ang Hsi: (1662-1721). It is 
thus about one hundred and fifty years old though, as a matter of fact, both 
its internal organization and origin are still mysteries so far as the public, is 
concerned. On the basis of such material as-is available under these circumst- 
ances The Peoples’ Tribune, August 1934, published an article thereon which, 
though admittedly incomplete, is very interesting. This article was. reproduced 
in The China Review, October-December} 1934, without any statement as to its 
source. The Society has, it is stated, "7 headquarters in Shanghai and is quite 
strong in the Yangtze region. _ 

_ As the story goes the Society was satel by a. monk and aimed originally 
to protect junks transporting grain on the Grand Canal against bandits. Unlike 
the Kai Lao Hui it was not then anti-dynastic nor is it now anti-government. Its 
present principles are said. to be mainly those of mutual aid and philanthropy. 
However, its strength is such that the Government recognizes it and its aid has 
apparently been enlisted. more than onge_ for political ends. The Society did 
not, seemingly, become involved in politics until the Revolution of 1911. It 
still has much to do with transportation. One comment outside the article re- 
ferred to is that it prohibits smoking and drinking. Another is that the Society 
is regarded sometimes with uncertainty:and sometimes even with fear. There 
appears to be a tendency to divide people rather sharply into those who are 
“within” ‘and* those who are “without”. 


Only those recommended for memberphip can enter. “Apparently. the senile | 


of new members received at any one time is restricted. At’ present the mem- 
bership is composed mainly of laborers.| In that way it continues its. original 
purpose as a quasi labor union. Its respectability is seen in the fact that 
merchants and military men have at times joined it for their own ends: The 
writer of this summary has also heard that returned students belong to it. If 
the Society has at present a definite labor or political program it is kept secret. 

There are six depatrments namely} '(1) Recommendation, (2)- Propaganda, 
(3) Secretarial, (4) Seal, (5) Rites, a and (6): Censorial. Initiation appears to 
vary somewhat with different districts and the penalty for breaking any of its 
Ten Commandments is said to be death. These “Ten Great Pang Rules” are 
translated as follows;— 
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“Thou shalt not deceive thy Master or despise thy Master or thy ancestors, 
“Thou shalt not treat senior members with disrespect. 


- “Thou shalt not disobey rules. 
“Thou shalt not disturb Rivers and Lakes. (This is taken to mean that 
- members should not be involved in the scramble for worldly things). 
' Thou shalt not take the coal and leave the box. (This signifies that 
members should not seek their own advantage at the expense of. others.) 
“Thou shalt not let water leak out and bring in me string. (This binds 
members to keep secrets entrusted to them. 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery or theft. 

“Thou shalt enjoy happiness with fellow-members. 
“Thou shalt suffer with fellow-members, 

“Thou shalt be courageous, polite, wise and honest”. 


The most interesting rules are those which require all disputes adie 
members to be settled thorough compromises at a place determined by the 
“old Master” concerned. No member must offer assistance to an outsider (what- 
ever his relationship to the member concerned), who is in conflict with a fellow- 
member. All members must communicate secretly whatever information is 
deemed necessary. Travelling members are to be met and entertained if 
necessary. Only “old Masters”, of whom there are quite a number, are qualified 
to be “Wharf Bosses”. In the case of any of their “Sons”. being in trouble 
with the police they do all possible to rescue them. The “Old Masters” have a 
position comparable to that of the head of a family. 


Work and Workers 


Long-Lived Missionaries:—The | China. An American Board mission- 
Swedish Baptist Mission with head- ary writing from Mexico tells how 
quarters at Kaomi, Shantung, has the local government regulations 
worked in China for over forty years. bear on the primary school in his 
It is a remarkable fact that, during charge. The _ regulations require 
these forty years, no member of the .| that:—(1) All teachers in private 
- Mission has passed away. schools must have government certi- 


Religious Films:—About two years ficates. (2) Each private school must 
ago, five reels of The Life of Christ hire a vice-principal, to be appointed 


were obtained. They have been by the government, who is to act as 
shown in North China, Central China a sort of spy to see that no religious 
and East China in churches, univer- | instruction or exercises are conducted. 
sities, schools, institutes and con- The school affected could neither meet 
ferences. These films are of the the expenses involved nor agree to 
small size (16 mm), and have been | the lowering of standards consequent 
rented and shown one hundred times. upon the changing of most of the 
A second copy has been made. At teachers as a result of the rule as to 
Christmas tide, 1934 they were in certificates. It was, as a result, 
great demand. Anyone wishing show- | closed. 

ings may obtain information from Annual Meeting: Christian Litera 


the East China Christian Education ture Society :—This meeting was hcid 
Association, Missions Building, in the Timothy Richard Library, 
Shanghai. Also, if any friends have Shanghai, on Thusday, December 13, 
any 16 mm films suitable for showing 1934. Mr. J. R. Jones presided. The 
at religious gatherings, will they Secretary, Rev. C. W. Allan, reported 


kindly inform the E.C.C.E.A. _ on the work of the past year. Eighty- 
Religious Liberty and Schools:— five new books were published amonz 

There are places much worse off as which were several large dictionaries; 

regards the teaching of. religion in there were also ninety-one reprints. 


primary schools than centers in Progress had been recorded in the 
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distribution of the Society’s books 
owing to the fact that the Distribu- 
tion Secretary had been able to visit 
a number of centers during the year. 
Mr. R. Calder Marshall made an 
address in which he commented on the 
increase in the number of Chinese 
students. He referred, too, to the 
difficulties met by those promoting the 
New Life Movement in spite o2f 
which progress had been achieved. 
Mr. Marshall praised the splendid 
work being done by Admiral Shen, 
Mayor of Tsingtao. Reference was 
also made to China’s need of greater 
regard for business ethics. Dr. R. 
Y. Lo, Editor of the China Christian 
Advocate, said the Christian Church 
in China needs to produce more liter- 
ature of the highest quality and also 
needs more writers, : 


Week of Prayer:—The Wuhu 
Churches have completed a very in- 
spiring observance of the Week of 
Prayer. There were daily meetings 
in the churches, 
nature. The leader for each given 
service was invariably chosen from 
the personnel of one of the other 


churches. This was done under the. 


direction of the Wuhu Christian 
Council, in which the union activities 
of this community have centered: for 
more than ten years, 


The climax of the Week of Prayer 
came on Sunday afternoon, January 
18th, with a Union Communion Ser- 
vice, held in the Second Street 
Methodist Church. The officiating 
clergy were Rev. Paull G. Hayes, 
Methodist, Rev. W. G. Hanna, 
China Inland Mission, and _ Rev. 
Hunter Yen, Protestant Episcopal. 
In spite of blustering and disagree- 
able weather, the communicants 
numbered more than two hundred. 
Those who took part represented 
practically all the Christian or- 
ganizations of the city, including the 
Christian, Advent Christian, Chris- 
tian Alliance, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Oriental Mission, 
China Inland Mission, Chung Hwa 
Sheg Kung Hui, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Training Leaders for Children’s 
Work:—“We have a large Kinder- 
garten at Liao Chou, Shansi, which 
Is not only a place where children 
grow happily in a Christian atmosp- 


all of a union. 


Work and“Workers 


here, but it is also a laboratory ‘for — 


the training of graduates from ou 
schools for Religious Education 
among children. Several have receiv- 
ed help here. Three girls, one each 
from our Ping Ting, Liao Choy 
and T’sin Chou fields (Shansi) finish- 


ed a course in training here. Beside 


practical work in kindergarten they 
had afternoon classes in the ‘theory 
of Child Training. Sunday forenoons 
they helped in the beginner’s depart- 
ment in Sunday School and Sundey 
afternoons they conducted their own 
Sunday School classes for children in 
homes in the city. Here they train 
for work in Kindergarten, Children’s 


Bible classes, Sunday School, Junior | 


Church and Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. Our Liao Chou girl return- 
ed happily from her Vacation Bible 
School work this summer and said 
she would like to spend her time 
among the village children. We re- 


_joice that the Lord has ‘aid this 


work upon her heart, and pray the 
way may open soon for her to do sv. 


Both she and the Ping Ting girl are 


doing work among children now.” 


- Gountry Fair:—A_ three-day 


Country Fair was held recently at 


} Shih T’a, where the Fenchow station 


(American Board) has its .“Villag2 
Project.” 
temple, and the community, knowing 
what to expect, entered into it even 
more heartily than last year. ‘They 
brought in the best of their veget- 
ables and grains, their finest chickens, 
and the women and girls had a very 
creditable exhibit of handwork. Add- 
ed to these was an exhibit of pro- 
ducts from our agricultural station 


at- Yu Tao Ho; a demonstration of. 


our wool work through all the succes- 
sive steps from the sheep’s back to 
the finished yarn and homespun; an 
exhibit of our hooked rugs; and a 
health exhibit. One long table was 
given over to popular education 
books from the Mass Education Cent- 
er at Ting Hsien, and charts show- 
ing the resuits or our recent survey 
of the village as to population, illiter- 
acy, ete. Each day at noon, and 
again in the evening, students and 
faculty gave a series of instructive 
plays on the village theatre-stand. 
On the last afternoon prizes were 
given to the winners of the exhibits. 
One of the high lights of the Fair 


It was held in the village 
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came one afternoon when. the plow, 
which was in -‘Taiku’s exhibit, was 
taken out to a nearby field, and the 
villagers given an opportunity to try 
it out. These Country Fairs are a 
very practical and effective means of 
education and we should have more 
of them. Fenchow, December 1934. 

Finances» Cheloo School”of Medic 
ine: —“By careful. economy in both 
the medical school and hospital, less 
money has been spent during the 
year than the amount budgeted. 
. This was made necessary by cuts in 
appropriations and by the loss due to 
exchange. During the winter, the 
University received a notification 
that, owing to a change in the policy 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, their 
annual grant to the School of Me- 
dicine would be reduced by half for 
the year 1934-35 and that, thereafter, 
ho -grant would be given by the 
Foundation. The Rockefeller Found- 
ation has made generous grants to 
the School of Medicine for the past 
seventeen years, for which we are 
very grateful. The discontinuance of 
this grant at this time, however, 
makes it very difficult for us to bai- 
ance our budget for the coming year 
and to carry on the work of the 
school in the future. For the coming 
year, by means of rigid economy, and 
by using the balance of Rockefeller 
Suspense Funds, the Medical School 
expects to be able to carry on with- 
out a deficit, but, unless we receive 
help from some sources before the 
end of the next fiscal year, we shall 
have to reduce our work drastically. 
- We are making efforts to enlist the 
help of our alumni in raising funds, 
and we also hope, as before mention- 
ed, to receive a grant from the Gov- 
‘ernment. We do not have, however, 
any guarantee of the continuance of 
such a grant, even if we should 
obtain it for this year. The only 
satisfactory way in which the Me- 
dical School can be carried on is by 
means of an endowment, and world 
conditions do not seem propitious at 
present for making a drive for any 
large amounts of money. It is hoped, 
however, that efforts will be made, 
both in China, America and England 
to raise the funds necessary to keep 
the Medical School running.” Annual 
Report, 1934. 


| ing for Mr. Den and for the schools 


(February 


: Village Improvement: :—“The. Den 
family villages at Upper Sandy Level 
(Shih Shan Ping) is the scene of the 
most recent advance work in the 
Diocese. It is village work with a 
distinctly agricultural approach. 
During the year and a half the Cate. 
chist, Den Keh-chen, has been at 
work in this group of villages near 
the Poyang Lake about twenty miles 
from Nanchang. Some interesting 
results have been accomplished. The 
village people have been organized 
into a Village Improvement Society 
and this Society has built a dike to 
protect them from being flooded in 
high water, and has built gravel 
paths through formerly mud-bogged 
streets. The village temple has been 
transformed into a “Town Hall” by 
an economical application of white- 
wash and red paint. The idols are 
still there but they are out of the 
way on a high shelf behind a curtain. 
In the front part of the ancestral hall 
a few weaving frames have been set 
up whereon the children and aduiw 
are being taught to occupy their free 
time in weaving homespun cotton 
cloth. Mr. Den helped in-the organ- 
ization of three Credit Cooperatives 
to provide working capital for the 
farmers. 


“These immediate needs having 
been tackled Mr. Den is now reach: 
ing out against the other enemy, 
illiteracy. This autumn “thousand 
character” schools have been organ- 
ized in three centers with an enroll- 
ment of 107 men and boys. Mrs. Den 
is also gathering around her a small 
group of women in her home to teach 
them to read. These schools will 
greatly enlarge the opportunity for 
spreading the “good news” = about 
their Father God, and about the way 
He wants His children to live iv 
health and mutual helpfulness. 


“The only contribution the mission- 
aries are making towards this wor 
is the humble salary of Mr. Den. (He 
has just refused an offer of a govern- 
ment job at twice the salary he is 
getting.) A little help has _ been 


secured from government agencies in 


dike and school work, and a few 
friends have by special gifts helped 4 
little, but the villages themselves 
have furnished the main resources for 
their own cooperative labor, in hous: 
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and other organizations: It is chal- 


lenging to see what one man can do > 


when he is willing to put himself 
into the task of bringing others to 
work together for the good of the 
community. L. R. Craighill, Anking 
Newsletter,” Nov.-Dec., 1934. 


Groups:—In -the September, 1934, 
issue of Groups Dr. Kagawa has a 
long article under the title “Greet- 
ings to Groupers the World Over.” 
He speaks of his own contacts with 
Groupers in Shanghai, Manila and 
elsewhere, and also of his meeting 
with Mr. Frank Buchman. Reference 
is made of a meeting at which prayer 
was made that the Groups might 
come to Japan. The book “For Sin- 
ners Only” was translated under his 
direction. In the autumn of 1933 
Rev. P. G. Price returned from 
Canada where he had had experience 
in the Groups. He travelled all over 
Japan addressing meetings on the 
Group. Movement. In January, 1934 
two house-parties were held in Tokyo 
(one Japanese; one English) and in 
April two similar parties were held 
in Osaka. He mentions, also, quite a 
number of Japanese and missionaries 
engaged in promoting the Groups. 
Dr. Kagawa aserts his belief that 
“the essence of religion lies nowher¢ 
else than in the conviction of God’s 
direct guidance” as earnestly upheld 
by the Groups. He feels, too, that a 
“genuine religious movement such as 
the Groups’ Movement, centered upon 
the transformation of the individual” 
is essential to the “building up of 
society.” 

He then refers to the Groups of 
the Friends of Jesus, in number some 
thirteen hundred, which include in 


their purpose the “purifying of. 


Parliament, the Labor Movement and 
the Cooperatives” of which there are 
some fifteen thousand scatered all 
over Japan. The program in these 


| groups and cooperatives .is as in- 
clusive as the Social Ideals of the | 


Churches in America, though more 


tadical and more identified with the | 


Christian Socialists of England. “I 


am praying,” Dr. Kagawa goes on | 


to say, “that Groupers the world over 
may be guided to begin work in these 
cooperatives, and to revive and Chri- 
stianize them and make them inter- 


national”. He notes with apprecia- | 
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tion the fact that the Group in 
Manila is aiming to practise the Ox- 
ford Group methods and the Cooper: 
ative .together; “Since this Oxford 


~ Group Movement,” he adds, “is dist- 


inctly a love, movement, which ha3 


recovered the ‘flavor of First Century - 


Christianity, I ask you Groupeérs to 
earry out. the love movement com- 
pletely in action. Carry it out: until 
you have established in all the world 
the seven kinds of Christian Brother- 
hoods which are its modern exempli- 


fication:—the Cooperatives—Produc- 


ers’, Consumers’. Credit, Marketing, 
Insurance, Mutual Aid and Utility. 
Get the tariff walls abolished between 
nations and establish international 
trade agreements to make production 
gear into consumption, and waste and 
competition. -:Thus you will abolish 
unemployment and war, and 

abundant  life-— economic, ‘social, 
political and -spiritual—possible for 
everyone. God has greatly — blessed 
you but you may not keep that bless- 
ing unless you share it in a world- 
wide sérvice”’....... My desire is to 


establish a concrete Christian. inter- 


national.” 

A Christian Hospital at Work:— 
Dr. Francis F. Tucker provides the 
following interesting sketch of th. 
Martyr Memorial Hospital at Wu 


_tingfu, Shantung. 


“A new hospital does not nit at 
once with patients, but it is essential 
to have a working staff—and so Iet 
us see if they are working, though 


there are under a score of patients ir. 


the wards. To begin with there is 
the dispensary besides—and now that 
Dr. Craddock has. started for Eng- 


| land, Dr. Emma. and myself see to 


these patients—usually totalling about 
20 to 50 a day. There are two dis- 
pensary periods a. day, and we arg, 
both busy with them for about three 
to four hours. Some six persons 
(nurses, a pharmacist, and assistants) 
are also helping at this time. It will 
be -recalled that often rather com- 


plete examinations are necessary, in- 


cluding the microscope use, etc. The 
two wards keep several nurses and 
probationers busy.. 
“This morning, just after sunrise, 
I was asked to go to one of the city 
schools to see a 19-year-old boy who 
was uliconscioys. _ There seemed little 
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hope ‘for him, but, even: at ‘the risk —s0. the. Vita glass veraridahs are 
of injuring the good name of the | most valuable. There is a bright boy 
hospital, I urged that he be brought just now who has impetigo,-and a 
here. They came promptly, and yet few of the playthings left by little 
all the endeavors. we could put forth Brian Craddock are his great delight. 
did not avail, and he died this even- | Then there is the school-girl with 


ing without regaining consciousness. an ailing finger—who makes most as 
He-had been. given Chinese herb much fuss about having it: dressed 
medicine for. three days, and it seems as though she were American or: 
likely ‘this medicine masked a diag- | British, As the Chinese say, ‘All 
nosis, and hastened the end. He | crows the world around are. alike 
seemed a fine lad, and would that we | black.’ At the moment our private 
could: have’ saved “him; but, as the | rooms have no patients. 

principal of the school consolingly “But the patients and attendants 
said, ‘You can treat. disease, but you | are not all that are needful to make 
cannot treat Life.’ He is but one the wheels go round. One. mechanic 


of the ‘cases’ ; that call for rather operates the electric light: plant— 
constant attention in the two wards— | and, since last night it was suffering 
most of them surgical. There are | from a bad cough, he had to doctor 
two bladder cases, for example, lying | it all day—to-day ‘going strong’ 
side by side, one an. emergency There are some carpenters, and 
operation’on’ a man, and the other a | several masons. Several‘ coolies .who 
‘stone’ case on ‘a boy much stunted | are seeing to the spring cleaning of 
by- the presence of this stone for./ the. yard,—and each one drawing 
seven yéars—and both getting along | about six American cents a day, half 
firiély ‘without any infection, which [| of which must go for food. Then 
seems’ ‘strange. Then, of course, | there are several. janitors who get 
there -are fistula -cases, a jaundice | about the same pay, and a laundry- 
tase, entropion, and a man with his | man, not to mention a gatekeeper 
ear partly torn off by thé club of | who sells tickets to the patients. A 
his" ‘friend’—and in the last instance, {| new evangelist is hard at work, plus 
of course, the friend pays. the bills, {| a Bible woman, a sewing woman, etc., 
and so he, the patient, eats better | and so it is not strange that Dr. 
food than he has in his life before! | Emma and self are in the hospital 
The world is all quite human, after about 11 hours a day of late—and 
all. Dr. Emma gives special atten- | enjoying every minute of it. I forgot 
tion “to ‘the women and smaller | to mention the two hospital cooks in 
children: ° “That ward has several the list. ‘Where is the man who cart 
of! ‘gland ane bone tuberculosis live without cooks?’ ” 3 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. F White, M. is a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. -He is on the: staff of the University of Shanghai. 
formerly the President of this University. He arrived in 
ace 
Dr.. Slierwood Eddy was formerly with the M.C. A. he has arth 
 eipated._ in numerous evangelistic campaigns in China. 
Dr. Liu Chiang is Professor at Fukien Christian University, Sencliien China. 
Ronald Hongkong is the Rt. Rev. R. 0. Hall, Bishop of Victoria with head- 
quarters in Hongkong. He was sometime connected with the Y.M.C.A. in 
China in work for students. | 
Rev. Kimber H. K. Den is Pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
Mr. A. J. Brace is a secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Chengtu, Szechwan. He is 
a member of the United Church of Canada. He arrived in China in 1912 
Rev. F. S. Drake is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. He is on 
| por an: of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung. He arrived in China 
Rev, Francis G. Healey, M.A., is-a member of the English Presbyterian 
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